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SEX-NOVEL BATTLE IS STILL ON 


The brief symposium on the sex-book outlook, by 
Harold S. Kahm, Dave Dresser, and Jack Woodford, in 
our April issue, drew this answering blast from the chair- 
man of the authors’ committee of the Valhalla Press, 210 
Fifth Ave., New York: 


My dear Mr. Hawkins: 


I have read with interest (and amazement) the pro and 
con correspondence anent the sex novel, which appeared 
in your April issue. As a new publisher in this field I 
dare to walk where Godwin and Macauley fear to tread. 
But more than that, as a member of the writing fraternity, 
I hasten to set the boys who scribble on the right track. 

Harold Kahm is as right as hell. The sex novel has 
taken a shellacking, principally because of the censorship 
bugaboo. Both Phoenix Press and Godwin were socked 
by Mr. Sumner. Greenberg had to answer questions about 
Jim Tully’s ‘‘Ladies In The Parlor.’”’ The net result is 
that a good many book stores containing lending library 
departments have the jitters and won’t handle anything 
more daring than Faith Baldwin. To combat this, the sex- 
book publishers have cleaned up their books until you 
won’t find a breast in 10,000 picas. And what happens? 
Your sex-book renter reads one or two of these de-sexed 
monstrosities, finds they leave him cold, turns to Snappy 
Stories Magazine, where for two bits he gets thrills galore. 

Concerning Dave Dresser’s statement that “Godwin is 
just about pushing all other competitors out of the field’ — 

hoenix Press is Godwin’s only competitor and they’re 
doing as well as anybody in this “‘racket’’ can do. 

And, verily, racket it 1s. Jack Woodford made the state- 
ment that the output of Godwin was read by more readers 
than the output of any other publisher in New York. The 
truth of the matter is that the top print order of any 
Godwin sex book is 3500 copies. Mind you, that’s top! 
They average 2500. Woodford gives each copy 100 readers. 
The books would have to be bound in cast iron to stand 
up. Actually, sex books are bound in the cheapest grade 
of cloth and curl up if you blow on them. I defy Wood- 
ford to show me ONE circulating library where a sex 
book rented 100 times. My God, the circulating library 
owner considers himself lucky if any book rents 30 times 
at 10 cents a throw. If it does he makes three times as 
much as the author, printer, publisher and wholesaler put 
together! I’ve checked over 200 private lending libraries. 
Almost any detective-story book out-rents a sex book 5 to 
1. Yes, even Woodford’s. 

But back to Jack’s cockeyed figures. Have any of his 
books ever appeared on the Baker & Taylor best renters 
list? Have any sex books appeared? No and double no. 
They never will either because the market is too small. 
There really aren’t as many morons who are willing to be 
stamped morons as Woodford would have you believe. 
But, again, back to Jack’s figures. He would have you 
believe that every Godwin book is read by 100 people. 
That means a revenue of $10 on each book for the library 
owner and an approximate profit of $9. If this were the 
case why is it that Godwin, Phoenix, Greenberg, et. al. 
can’t sell their books at a legitimate discount but have to 
cut the price to the bone in order to get the library 
owner to buy? If the profit is so big, he should be willing 
to pay almost anything to get the books. But instead, they 
have to be shoved down his throat with “‘liberal’”’ discounts. 

Woodford mentions 5000 circulating libraries. The 
American Lending Library has 8100 branches, Womrath 
has 2000 drug-store outlets, other chains have outlets in 
the thousands. Add 3000 independent libraries and the 
nearer correct figure is over 15,000 circulating libraries. 
“Every one of them is completely stocked with the entire 
output of the William Godwin Publishing Company.” 
Woodford avers. How come the 3500 copies print order? 
How come the “remainders” from that printing? Let Mr. 
Woodford wander into a few circulating libraries. Let 
him discover the comparative renting potentialities of 
Lewis’s “‘It Can’t Happen Here’’ and Woodford’s ‘‘Come 
Into My Parlor.”” Or even Ellen Glasgow’s “Vein Of 
Iron,’’ one of the Woodford yclept ‘‘snob-puffed’’ books. 
Let him learn and weep. 

Valhalla Press has no axe to grind. We have just 
barely broken our egg and we can’t fly yet. But we’ve 
learned enough about the publishing of sex books to qual- 
ify as debunkers par excellence. Don’t let anyone kid you. 
The ‘public’ does NOT want sex books. Only the 
minutest portion of the “‘public” is the least bit interested. 

About the writing end of the sex book racket. It isn’t 
anything today, it never has been anything, and the 
chances are it never will be anything. Phoenix can buy 
all the 50,000-word MSS. it needs for $150 each. That’s 
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a little over “% cent per word. Any hack writer can get 
$500 for the same wordage from the — A sex-book 
publisher would laugh at you if you asked for $500 for a 
MS. Royalty? What does it mean. Suppose Godwin will 
pay you 10 cents a book on “every book sold at regular 
discounts”? Do you think you'll get $300. in the long 
run? You’re battling against terrific odds when 3500 
books represent the most the market can absorb. Like as 
not 1000 of your books will be sold as ‘“‘remainders” at 
anywhere from 15 cents to 35 cents and you'll get onl 

satisfaction. Let Woodford step up and tell us how oak 
he gets for a sex novel. Let Clement Wood and his frau, 
Gloria Goddard, and Dave Dresser and the rest step up 
and give the gang the low-down. Let every author who 
sold a novel to Phoenix or Godwin raise his or her hand 
and confess how much they were paid. 

Mind you, I don’t blame the publisher for buying MSS. 
at less than pulp or sex-magazine prices. He can’t help 
himself. He knows he can sell so many books and no 
more. It isn’t like publishing a non-fiction or a serious 
novel where you stand a chance (slim as it may be) to 
get a best seller. It’s a cut-and-dried proposition. The 
circulating libraries in these United States will buy so 
many sex books and no more because there are just 60 
many readers for the trash. . . and no more. 

This has been a long sermon. But I felt it was coming 
to the boys and girls who scribble for a living. They can’t 
make big money writing sex books. It’s small pickings 
at best. Woodford admittedly has the most publicized 
name in the field but I could name a dozen pulp writers 
who top his earnings five times over. So could you. Take 
a leaf from the book of Josephine Johnson, you writers, 
instead of a chapter from Jack Woodford’s. fi you must 
do a novel, do the best one you can and forget the fetish 
so many have made of sex. 

Sincerely, . 
KEN COOPER 


A LETTER FROM DURANCE VILE 


The harrowing results of taking advice too literally are 
revealed by this sad epistle from a young woman writer 
in Iowa. 


Dear Editor: 


The sheriff has been kind enough to lend me his type- 
writer to write you a complaint. 

Now, I’m a faithful reader of the A. & J. and have 
come to look upon its statements as a sort of Fifth Gospel 
for writers. If you see it in the A. & J., it’s right, and 
if its authors suggest anything, it’s worth trying. 

And then you went and printed, in your March issue, 
that prize-winning letter by Lawrence Cardwell! It sounds 
like a grand and glorious idea . . . turning yourself into 
your hero or heroine, but wait until I confess all. 

It happens that I am a farm girl and my favorite time 
for writing is from two or three o’clock in the morning 
until chore time, because after I come home from a barn 
dance (honest, they really do have ’em out here, even if 
the radio has darn near ruined the things) I feel too 
worked-up to sleep. 

Well, I was pounding on a chiller that centered around 
a howling dog and suddenly I remembered what Card- 
well The Great would do in such a case. So I picked up 
and went out under the moon, halfway between the kit- 
chen and the well-house, and threw my head back and 
howled. The first howl didn’t seem quite convincing, it 
lacked fervor or something, so I howled again. The sec- 
ond time was better, so, having gotten into the spirit of 
the thing, I really gave my larynx a work-out. I was just 
about in shape to write a howling dog into the tale that 
would raise the hair on the nape of even a hard-boiled 
editor’s neck, when I heard a whistling sound followed by 
the hollow BOOM of dad’s old 10-gauge! 

Being in no mood to be perforated, dog imitations or 
no dog imitations, I made it back to the house in Charley 
Paddock style and retired to my attic escritoire. But the 
edge was definitely gone from my howling dog imperson- 
ation. That shotgun somehow jarred the inspiration right 
out of me. 

Thinking it over, I decided that perhaps the fault was 
mine, rather than Cardwell’s. Perhaps overdid it, or 
maybe I should have hid dad’s shotgun before the ex- 
periment. So I agreed with myself to give the scheme 
another whirl. 

You see, I also write true stories. The true-story mag- 
azines yearn for great gobs of stark realism. What a 
boon Cardwell’s idea was going to be in THAT kind of 
work! 

It just happened that I was struggling to give a con- 
vincing picture of a street walker. That was a little out 
of my line and the sledding was definitely tough. Then 
Cardwell to the rescue! If he could go out in the corrall 
with the other horses (I like that OTHER) and stamp 
his feet until he was on the verge of neighing, why could- 
n’t I go out and do a little sample soliciting, just to get 
the swing of the thing? I could always back out grace- 
fully or call a cop if the fellow happened to say, “Sure, 
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DEFEAT? 


. . . By LOUISE RICE 


IT is not true that 
writers are ex- 
tremely rare. 
There are many 
whose vocational 
tendencies and 
aptitudes lean 
toward some 
phase of literary 
work. It is true 
that the two ex- 
tremes of low 
level and_ high 
level aptitudes 
have the greatest 
success, and the 
psychological rea- 
sons for this are not at all complex. 

The literary genius writes because it is easy 
for him and because it is the supreme expression 
of his powers. The person with just a modicum 
of writing talents works double and over time 
because he knows very well that he has only a 
small power with which to achieve anything. 
It is the great army of the quite-talented-and- 
not-really-genius who do not respond when 
they hear the inner call. 

Responding to the call of any talent is to 
forsake all other matters and pitch into the one 
line, with everything that is possessed of energy, 
attention, courage and concentration; but this 
is what a great many people never even attempt 
to do. 

Many of the people who come into my office 
for vocational guidance tell me: “I am crazy 
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fears, phobias, and complexes of writers, 
having been a practicing psychologist for 
twenty years. She was one of the first 
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to write, always have been.” And when I have 
put them through a careful inspection and sat- 
isfied myself that this is their specialty, I ask 
them: 

“Well, why in the world don’t you go to 
work at writing, then? What’s stopping you? 
All you need is a pencil and some blank paper.” 

The replies to this range through a number 
of stereotyped statements. I know that it will 
be one of them and often lay a silent bet with 
myself as to which one will be produced. They 
are: 


My family takes up so much of my time. 

I never had the proper education. 

If only I could go on a six months’ cruise where I 
know no one—— 

I have to work at my job from nine to five, and 
that’s enough. 

One must have social contacts—so narrowing not to 
have—and so—— 

No one would want to buy what I want to write. 

I have had a novel in mind for years and if just I 
had (this “if I had” varies all the way from 
money to a yacht.) 

I never knew any literary people; can’t seem to get 
started writing. 

I have written four stories and can’t sell them. I 
can’t see that there is any use going on wasting 
my time. 

My church work demands so much of me—— 

Well, you see, I am a business man, and business 
comes first. 

I have never traveled. I have no subjects to write 


about. 
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If there was someone to work with me—to encour- 
age me. 


The response, you see, is faint. To one woman 
who really did have quite unusual talent I sug- 
gested: 

“You don’t have to play cards, do you? And 
the movies three times a week because your hus- 
band wants to go cut a big hole in your time. 
Why can’t he take your half-grown children 
and go, and give you that night to yourself? 
Must you have the meetings of the D. A. R. in 
your house? Why not other members of the 
organization who have only their domestic and 
social affairs to look after? Can’t your mother- 
in-law shop for her own family? Need you 
spend all the time with her that you say you 
do?” 

I could have anticipated the comeback to 
that. She thought a woman owed her evenings 
to her family, one did have social obligations, 
the mother-in-law depended so on her judgment, 
it would be so mean to the girls to draw out 
of the bridge club—and so on. I just turned 
away and said: “Why pay me to listen to you 
sell yourself defeat?” 

Men who “want to write” persist in telling 
me that they have to have exercise, that they 
must have “social contacts,” that they need 
travel, that they like the society of women and 
that such society is necessary for sane living. 
Men also have a tendency to put a very definite 
price on their time. One of my office difficulties 
is with the young man who has sold a few 
pieces and comes to have the psychologist tell 
him whether or not he ought to keep on writ- 
ing. When I am sure that he ought to do so, 
and tell him so, he then wants a business chat. 
Do I know what successful writers earn? If 

,you sell to a magazine have you a really good 
market? What proportion of what you write 
can you depend on selling? 


To one such client I suggested: 


“If you will move from the club where you 
live now and take an unfurnished room on the 
east side, where you can make some of your own 
meals, the small amount of money which you 
are making at writing will be ample for your 
needs and this will relieve you of that strain 
under which, you say, you do bad work—the 
strain of wondering whether you can meet your 
monthly bills. There is too much distraction at 
that club, too. All those poker parties and the 
weekly dances and so on. You could still be- 
long to the club, and go when it did not inter- 
fere with your writing mood.” 

I knew before I was half way through that 
little speech that it was useless. He looked hor- 
rified. He said one had to have some real stand- 
ard of living, didn’t one? It would be bad busi- 
ness to be cut off socially. 
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“Would it?” I snapped back. “Huh! Any of 
your club members buy your pieces? Any of 
their friends own magazines? No? Well, then!” 

I might have reminded this man that plain 
living and high thinking was a normal thing 
for a literary worker, instead of high living and 
plain thinking, but I knew it was useless. This 
man, with real powers, continues to live where 
it is too expensive, where he never meets a con- 
frere, where the social life is distracting, where 
the work he tries to do is regarded with indiffer- 
ence or condescension by those friends of his. 
My guess is that this year will see him going 
back to commercial work, being unhappy in it, 
and ultimately unsuccessful in that, too. 

Nino Martini recently gave an interview to 
a newspaper in which he said that a singer had 
to forego much if he hoped to be a success. He 
could not have what he wanted to eat or drink 
or smoke, he had to keep ‘“‘almost the hours of 
a monastery except when singing,” he even 
ought not to marry, unless it were a woman 
who would ask practically no attention. From 
four to six hours a day, said he, should be de- 
voted either to practice, or studying scores, to 
reading about the history of music and to such 
matters in general, while a perfect physical con- 
dition demanded outdoor life of the most rig- 
idly perfect sort. 

I doubt that many writers will concede that 
singing is as important as writing. Yet the 
ephemeral singer, whose voice dies with him, 
devotes his life to perfecting the physical in- 
strument he possesses, and the idea of letting 
anything else interfere with that is not toler- 
ated—not even by mediocre singers. 


I so frequently encounter the plea, “I could 
write if I knew anything to write about,” that 
I am sure this is a real stumbling block to many 
who have not gained much experience in writ- 
ing. Stories can be, and are, found—every- 
where, and of course anyone who has been at 
the job long knows that. Or—do they? I 
know a man in New York City who declares 
that it is deadly dull. He does not, he says, 
want to write about club or social life, or the 
sound middle class. He wants “color, even if it 
is mud color.” In vain I point out to him the 
mess of color—using that word to cover every 
possible sense—in the lower East Side of New 
York. In vain I offer him the amazing Chinese 
colony of Newark, N. J., across the river, the 
wonderful Chinese farmers on lower Long Isl- 
and, who live and farm and manage to make 
their houses look like the Flowery Kingdom. I 
point out that only a few miles above New 
York is an encampment of the very few real 


“Romanies” in this country, compared to which . 


the wandering “Gypsy” is as dust. I ask if he 
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knows that there is a bit of Brooklyn in which 
he can find a number of Naragansett Indians. 

As a matter of fact, many writers, like the 
rest of the world, are the prey of complexes, 
one of which is the common human one that 
“far pastures are greenest.” 

The response to the urge to write ought to 
have a three-sided aspect. First, it ought to 
obey that impulse, in the sense of writing some- 
thing every day. This is the artisan aspect, the 
matter of “keeping your hand in,” of perfecting 
skill. Then there is the aspect of writing what 
is the inner urge, and then there is the aspect 
of writing what the market wants. Writing is 
a profession, a business, a job, recreation and 
self-education, and there is no worker in the 
world who needs to give his particular vocation 
such whole-hearted and complete loyalty, and 
no one who more urgently needs to devote as 
much time to the work as possible. 

As a psychologist, I have found that many 
promising writers are ruined, as to success along 
their line, by what we call, scientifically, blocks, 
fixations, complexes, inhibitions and phobias. 

Blocks are just what the word implies, things 
which block the way. I know one woman who 
would be an excellent writer of love stories if 
she did not fear that several high-tension emo- 
tional affairs of hers, not unknown to her circle, 
would be thought to be the ground plan of her 
work. She knows that this is nonsense, but it 
is a true block. I have not been able to get her 
past it. 

Fixations include any fixed idea which is not 
based on fact. Several men who write quite well 
have the fixation that they are disliked person- 
ally by all editors. One who is a client of mine 
has a fixation about fate; he believes that the 
moment he has a bit of success, he will have 
trouble in his private life. Like the old ques- 


, tion of whether the egg or the hen came first, 


it is hard to say whether this belief produces 
what seems like a confirmation of his idea or 
whether the conditions of coincidence have set 
the idea. 

Complexes imply that a person wants to do 
one thing but actually does the other. The most 
frequent complex of writers is that they believe 
that they “go stale.” As a matter of fact, and 
as I have proved a hundred times to them, they 
do not go stale, they go lazy! The mind is af- 
fected by the complex that they want to write, 
with their surface selves, but their subconscious 
selves want to go out on a spree of some kind 
or other. Complexes about needing alcohol, 
trips, love, new clothes, parties, solitude, and a 
hundred other things, before writing can be 
successfully done, are part of this lazy instinct, 
which incessantly murmurs to the inner ear that 
work was never intended for the lords of crea- 
tion. 
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Inhibitions stop people from doing things. 
Fear is part of any inhibition. The writer often 
fears to meet editors and critics, and especially 
fears public appearances. A literary tea which 
was recently arranged for a well-known writer 
in New York was a failure because the writer 
failed to appear. He was ultimately found hid- 
ing in an office in the building, which was un- 
tenanted, sitting on the window sill in a circle 
of cigarette butts, perfectly miserable. He had 
been unable to overcome the inhibition which 
makes him as shy as a wild bird. This is rather 
an ordinary difficulty of writers. Barrie and 
Kipling, among writers in England, are con- 
spicuous sufferers from it. 

Phobias are serious, alarming fears which have 
no foundation in reality. 

Fear of dropping dead with a book half done 
afflicts one well-known woman writer. She is 
in perfect health but if she keeps on she may 
actually do what she fears, from heart shock, 
some day—the result of an unchecked phobia. 
Fear of relatives is, oddly enough, something 
from which many writers suffer. There is often 
no reason, whatever, for it. Fear of never being 
able to write another book is also common. 

* 

There is no reason why people should not look 
upon writing as a “call.” It is. There is no 
vocational tendency which is so utterly spon- 
taneous. It springs up in the most unlikely peo- 
ple, and when really present, shows at least 
some kind and degree of talent. The difficulty 
is with the response to that call. All the blocks 
and complexes I have listed stifle the response 
all the natural human laziness, all the procrasti- 
nation, all the queer, self-conscious attitudes 
which people take toward the call. 

It is a curious fact, and known to every per- 
son accustomed to deal with writers, that even 
those who have gained real eminence in the 
profession find it a little difficult to be perfectly 
matter-of-fact about making that statement. 
Everybody, from the bricklayer up the scale 
of vocations, is able to state his business calmly 
and without hesitation, but in a general group 
where people are saying: “I’m a dress designer,” 
“TI do engraving,” “My job is keeping books,” 
“T am an actress,” “Me? Singer!” The writer 
murmurs, yes, almost apologetically, “Why, I— 
er—I write—now and then.” 

This is psychologically wrong. It’s bad for 
the writer and it’s bad for the esteem in which 
the writer is to be held. No bricklayer says, “I 
have learned to lay bricks, but I haven’t got a 
job yet.” But almost every writer, unless har- 
dened by years of success, will say: ‘Well, I 
write—that is, I try to.” 

Brothers and sisters of the pen—and type- 
writer—we need to make better responses when 
our writing names are called. 
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I AM not a 
preacher, reform- 
er, statesman or a 
politician. I am 
an entertainer and 
enjoy my job. No 
burning desire to 
change a Baptist 
into Holy Roller 
actuates my work. 
I write stories to 
sell. I do them 
the very best I 
can because I am 
always sending 
them out to places 
where other writ- 
ers send stories, and where my yarns will have 
to stack up against some darned fine work. I 
get excited and wild eyed, many times, over 
the antics of my puppets, but that is because 
I never got over playing make-believe. 

Many young (in the writing game) writers 
have come to me, and several of them have 
sold in spite of the advice I gave them. I sup- 
pose this is true of every writer who has had a 
few books published. T’ll just set down very 
briefly several of the reasons for failure as I 
have observed them among the tryos I have 
worked with. 

First of all comes that old hook-worm lazi- 
ness. Most youngsters are appalled at the 
prospect of writing twenty or thirty or more 
typewritten pages. So what? They write a 
short-short for Colliers or Liberty. They want 
to go places but they desire the lamp of Aladdin 
—one rub and presto—Radio City—the wine 
and the song. The several I mentioned who 
have sold—and they’re not in Radio City yet— 
had the same idea. They changed. One of 
them wrote a book just to show me he was 
not afraid to drudge. The darned thing sold! 
Put in the work and the time. Give yourself 
a break. 

Second: Sell where you can sell. That 
sounds simple but it amounts to just this. 
There are markets you'll never sell, unless the 
present editorial staff dies. There are other 
markets you can make. To locate those markets 
you have to write, not one yarn that you can 
send the rounds until it is dog-eared, but many 
stories. You have to shove them out to many 
markets. You'll get letters and notes from 
editors interested in your stuff. Follow these 
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GOING SOMEWHERE? 


If you are on quite familiar terms with 
R. G. Montgomery you call him ‘‘Monty.”’ 
If you have dealings with the County Court 
at Gunnison, Colo., where he officiates as 
judge, you will probably address him as 
“Your Honor.’’ Between court duties, Judge 
Montgomery turns out a staggering variety 
of fiction—serial novels for N Service, 
United Features Syndicate, Chicago Daily 
News, magazine short-stories, and books 
These include ‘‘Troopers Three,’’ “‘Call of 
the West,” “Broken Fang,"’ and ‘‘Carcajo.” 
(Caxton Printers.) The latter is the March, 
1936, selection of the Junior Literary Guild, 
for older boys. It is the first book-length 
yarn we know of about a wolverine. 


up with mew stories, written for those mags. 
Above all else don’t dig up a soiled and rotting 
manuscript from the pile under the sink and 
shoot it out when an editor says he’d like to 
see more of your stuff. If you do dive under 
the sink be sure the story looks fresh and has 
been gone over. If you were here beside me, 
I could show you as high as a half dozen rejec- 
tion letters on one yarn—every editor of the 
six hits the same weakness! 

Editors are shrewd fellows and gentlemen 
except when they are keen femmes with looks, 
as are Daisy Bacon, and Helen H. Meyer, to 
mention a couple of the really big ones. The 
only time I ever had anything to do with a 
mean or carping editor was once when I bit on 
a vanity publisher’s ad. The printed rejection 
slip does not come from an editor, it comes 
from a reader. Get by the readers and you'll 
hear from the editor—that’s the only way the 
editor can ever know you are trying. 

Third: Don’t be bashful, except before the 
home-town crowd, and they count for very 
little. They will never buy enough of your 
stuff to help. You will be just another queer 
boy to them—they know you too well. But 
plug your name—put it in caps at the top of 
each page, take every chance to get 1 notice 
away from home. Tell friends sca:tered in 
distant cities about releases. Drop a bit of 
publicity to the paper in the town where you 
worked for a couple of years, back in 1926. 
Every time you do this you widen the circle 
of your readers, and of those who know your 
name. 

When I first started I took the stand that 
I'd never whoop it up for a book of mine. If 
the public didn’t find it and read it, it was 
the public’s hard luck or the fault of my pub- 
lisher. I’m over that. I answer letters and I 
send out little notes to my relatives and friends 
over the country when I have a release. The 
acid test, after all, is the number of readers 
one has. After a while your list grows in 
size and you have a long mailing list of persons 
interested. Usually each of them has a number 
of friends to whom they will mention your 
stuff. 


How long will it take you to become a 
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writer? Darned if I know. Depends on what 
you expect. It takes time, time measured in 
years, im most cases, to get where you can 


AUTHORS AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


AST month the anneuncement was made that I 
would reply to a letter from a reader who took a 
discouraging view of the situation presented in 

my article in the March issue. Much could be said 
on this subject, but for the time being a brief answer 
must suffice. 

What can the author do who does not wish to fol- 
low the conventional requirements of magazine edi- 
tors? 

Most writers probably recognize the fact that pub- 
lishers of the large popular magazines purchase stories 
for their magazines that most closely serve a triple 
purpose: To give entertainment to readers, to make 
them more inclined to buy advertisers’ goods, and to 
inculcate further the comfortable, accepted beliefs 
about social institutions. The vast percentage of suc- 
cessful or inexperienced authors are quite willing to 
serve these purposes, recognizing that satisfied pub- 
lishers and advertisers mean larger magazines, more 
stories published, higher rates paid. 

Few writers are themselves beyond the influence of 
long-accepted American myths, cliches and supersti- 
tions. To them it is as natural to fit in with editorial 
demands as it is for them to send their children to 
Sunday school and to believe in the democracy of the 
United States. If indeed they should recognize many 
comfortable elements of our national ideology as 
myths, they still would say that it is not their obliga- 
tion to crusade for a change. As authors they write 
what the public wants, as expressed in their choice of 
magazines purchased, and when public, and therefore 


CAN MAGAZINES PAY MORE? 


RTHUR J. Burks, president of the American 
Fiction Guild, who has recently received pub- 
licity as one of America’s most prolific writers, 

in The New Yorker and Readers’ Digest, made a good 
many hard-working fictionists feel like crawling into 
their holes with the remark attributed to him that 
any pulp-writer who couldn’t earn $400 a week wasn't 
worth his salt. Perhaps he didn’t say just that. He 
may have had reference to it in his bulletin to A.F.G. 
members in which he advised writers to prepare their 
own publicity. “Last month, in one or two instances, 
I didn’t do that for myself. I granted interviews! The 
resultant stories were perfectly good bases for libel 
suits.” 

But we are quoting Burks at first hand in the fol- 
lowing straight-from-the-shoulder discussion of word- 
rates, cooperation, and the like. He puts it this way: 


Regularly, during the past five years, we have re- 
ceived letters from non-members beginning some- 
thing like this: “I am beginning to feel that the 
Guild is never going to accomplish anything worth 
while. Until it does, I do not see where it would 
benefit me to join.” Multiply this by the large ma- 
jority of non-members and you will have the prin- 
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support the girl of your dreams, pay for one 
of those new fangled painless “blessed events,” 
and thereafter wear clothes and eat. 


By DAVID RAFFELOCK 


editorial, preference changes, they will write what 
then is in demand. 

Should this viewpoint be condemned by Leftist 
writers or critics as dangerous /aizzez faire, the authors 
would reply that the whole thing is beyond their 
control. Social change, if it is advisable, must come 
from other sources. 

Those authors who object to following the crowd, 
have some opportunity to express themselves, albeit, 
in a restricted degree. They can avoid the familiar 
cliches, writing in a more forthright, realistic way 
about minority peoples and misunderstood movements 
and concepts. In many stories, for many types of 
magazines, it is quite possible to convey one’s view- 
point, even to some extent to seek to change reaction- 
ary opinion, and still make one’s story salable. Fic- 
tion with such constructive ideas is beginning to per- 
meate the entire magazine field. As writers of these 
stories become more numerous and influential they 
may even force important changes in the magazine 
field. To them the slogan must be “vigilance and pa- 
tience.”” 

Writers whose interest is chiefly to sell their work 
will keep an ear to the ground for this or that efful- 
gence from the iridescent tapestry that reflects the 
optimistic and comfortable views of the magazines, so 
that they may best and most quickly supply the nuance 
of change in editorial demands. To both Right and 
Left writers, the magazines offer an interesting, vital 
battle ground on which many a point may be con- 
tested, today and tomorrow—as yesterday. 


By ARTHUR J. BURKS 


cipal answer as to why the Guild accomplishes less 
than it might. Too many writers, illustrators, and 
others, are waiting for somebody else to do the pio- 
neering work which must be done, thus at the outset 
giving present members superhuman tasks to accom- 
plish, simply and solely because the non-members who 
thus complain do not jump in and help do the things 
that must be done. Can’t you see that? When we 
started we had a dozen members. When we began 
solicitations for membership we received letters like 
the paraphrase above. “Show me that you can get a 
minimum word rate of two cents and I'll join. I 
have to be shown first.” This mind you, twe/ve mem- 
bers were expected to accomplish. It couldn't be 
done. The twelve members controlled a mighty small 
percentage of the flow of copy. If they stopped writ- 
ing they would scarcely have been missed. The same 
applies right now, though the membership is much 
bigger. The fact we must face is this: we are not 
indispensable. Until we are indispensable, the mili- 
tancy some non-members insist on before joining is 
out of the question. Personally, I believe it is silly 
anyhow, if by militancy is meant a revolt against pub- 
lishers. Such a revolt would get nowhere. For every 
writer selling copy to the numerous books now on 
the stands there are ten to take his place if he quits. 

I am trying to increase circulation thru constant 
publicity for the magazines we write for. Primarily 
the income of all of us is derived from one source: 
the reading public. When they stop reading our maga- 
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zines fold. When our magazines fold we try to get 
ditch-digging jobs, and succeed if we're lucky. Let's 
try to put it into words of one syllable. There is a 
magazine known to every one of us who write. It 
pays a cent to a cent and a quarter a word. Last year 
that magazine netted Jess than two hundred dollars 
for the entire year! It has a list of regulars who de- 
rive a living from its pages. Suppose they struck for 
higher word rates? Whence would the increase come? 
Divide that $200 for 1935 up among the authors who 
contributed to it for twelve issues, and what would it 
amount to? The magazine should have folded as it 
was. I don’t see why the publisher kept it going for 
an income like that. Yet he did, and his writers had 
that much income more than they otherwise would 
have. Had the writers for that magazine utilized 
their own power they might have been able to push 
their own word rates up. I have been doing a vast 
amount of research work into this matter of pub- 
licity, going quite a way back to get my informa- 
tion. Publicity does sell magazines. If those dozen 
or twenty writers for the magazine referred to above 
had helped out, they would have benefitted their pub- 
lisher, yes, but they would have benefitted themselves 
more, not only by making a higher word rate pos- 
sible, but by pushing the magazine further away 
from the danger-of-folding line, and would have 
added to their fame besides. 


BAD MEDICINE FOR 


The Author & Journalist 


Take certain current magazines, strings of ’em, for 
which all of us, at one time or another, write. In the 
string I have in mind a magazine that clears five hun- 
dred a month is a pretty good proposition. Say that 
book contains 80,000 words. We fight for an in- 
crease of a mere quarter of a cent a word, generally— 
giving no thought to cover names which receive more 
than a cent a word—and the cost is $200, bringing 
the net of that magazine.to the point where it is 
scarcely worthwhile to publish, since a bad month— 
and summers are full of ‘em—can wipe out the profit 
for several fairly profitable months. The publisher 
folds that book and the writers who have been de- 
pending on it lose just that much income. Remem- 
ber, while the magazine continues it is a market pro- 
viding something toward food and shelter. In the 
same string I have in mind is a magazine, an old 
timer, which nets $300 one month and loses $300 
the next. What result could be attained by forcing 
that magazine to up its rate even a small fraction of 
a cent? Folding, unless the publisher became altruis- 
tic, and he is publishing to make money, as we write 
to make money. 

I am convinced that the borderline magazines— 
and there are more of them than I like to admit— 
can be gradually pushed into the safe column with 
our help. I think we should do it for our own pro- 
tection. 


WRITERS 


realize the damage being done to them by the re- 

print one-issue pulps. All of us who write action 
tales know that the good magazines which bought our 
stuff—such periodicals as Popular, Short Stories, and 
Adventure—have either been forced out of the field 
by cheap competition or are hanging on by an eyelash 
with their profits cut to the bone. They have made a 
good fight, and we have done our best to destroy 
them. For writers to sell novels to the fly-by-night 
magazines which do not buy original stuff seems to 
me a very shortsighted policy. Every time we do it 
we are helping to undermine the representative maga- 
zines to which we sell the first rights. 


That I am a reformed sinner I shall not deny. A 
great deal of my work has been reissued, usually with 
the title changed, occasionally with the characters re- 
named, and sometimes with a new opening chapter 
done in the office by a rewrite man employed to dis- 
guise the fact that the story was not a new one. For 
some of these reprinted stories 1 received nothing, 
since I did not own the second serial rights. For oth- 
ers I was paid. 


Last night I wired my book publishers declining to 
sell a novel for such reprint use. I am no longer in 
the hari-kari business. Some of us used to get 10 cents 
a word from the good adventure magazines. We deo 
not get that any longer. Partly, at least, it is our own 
fault. If you were an editor how would you like to 
pay $8000 for the first serial rights of a story and 
see it appear two years later in a reprint magazine 
which had bought it for $150? 


In making these sales we not only help to destro 
our best magazine market but also impair our boo 
profits. Does the average young man who likes ad- 
venture stories (one who earns about $25 a week) 
want to pay two dollars for a book when he can get 
all of that kind of reading he wants from a 10-cent 


| DO not believe that the writers of adventure stories 


By WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE 


Famous Western Author 


reprint publication? Why buy a Grosset & Dunlap or 
a Burt 75-cent book to get the same story he can pick 
up in one issue for a dime? 

If we writers will come out flatly against sales to 
the reprint periodicals they will have to go out of 
business. With them out of the way the better adven- 
ture magazines will take on a new lease of life and 
prices paid to authors will at once begin to improve. 
It stands out like a sore thumb that Short Stories and 
Adventure and Argosy and the Street & Smith maga- 
zines cannot pay us what our stuff is worth because, 
we won't give them a chance to do it. 

Reputable publishers (to use a line from Harry E. 
Maule) neal as the stewards of an author's literary 
property and protect it against inroads by their knowl- 
edge of the copyright laws. Perhaps you do not know 
that the reprint magazines vitiate your copyright by 
omitting to reprint the copyright line of the original 
publication. They may run a blanket copyright of the 
contents of the magazine, which is worth exactly noth- 
ing. The reason, of course, why they will not print 
the original copyright line is because they don’t want 
their readers to know it is not a new story. That is 
why they change the title and sometimes the text. 
Readers are to be flim-flammed into believing that the 
novel has been bought by the reprint periodical (from 
Max Brand, say, or H. H. Knibbs) fresh from the 
typewriter and has never appeared before in print. 

One of these days a firm is going to pirate some of 
these stories with impaired copyrights and the authors 
are going to be put to the expense of legal action to 
protect their property. Or a cheap motion-picture com- 
pany will produce them without buying the rights 
from the owner. 

We build up a powerful authors’ league to shoulder 
our fight for better copyright laws and craft conditions. 
Then we deliberately upset our own apple card for a 
pittance. 

This, I submit, is bad medicine. 
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DIFFERENT! 


. . . By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


FIFTH IN SERIES, ““WRITING FOR THE BUSINESS 
MAGAZINES.” 


IS material gathered, the business writer 
sits before his typewriter, concentrates, 
and, before he does a line, mentally orders 

his facts. He decides, among other things, what 
form his article shall take. 

His material, studied in relation to markets, 
will dictate form to a considerable extent. For 
example, he could easily prepare a feature ar- 
ticle, but no publication of the particular field 
would want it. So he does a number of shorts— 
dealing, in 150 to 400 words, with separate 
ideas. 

The situation may be reversed. He can’t sell 
various ideas as shorts; so he finds a feature peg 
on which he can hang them. 

The experienced business writer is essentially 
interested in forms for a second reason. He 
realizes the appeal which the “different” thing 
has with editors and readers. Standard third- 
person presentation, starting with a fact or two, 
then logical development, grows tiresome. So 
the writer deliberately provides variety. 

It’s easy to make business articles different, 
for forms at hand are numerous. I present a 
number I have used in recent months. 


1. The ghost story. The writer prepares his 
material in the first person, the source (under 
whose name the article will be published) reads 
and approves. Almost all business magazines 
like ghost stories. The number offered them is 
small, probably much less than 1% of all. 

2. The confession story. This is told in the 
first person, like the ghost, but is anonymous. 
The by-line reads like this—‘‘By a Southern 
Credit Manager.” The trick is to make the 
material sound thoroughly authentic. Of 
course, too, subject matter must be such that 
the author, readers at once see, would wish to 
remain anonymous. 

3. The article is made largely direct quo- 
tation. Danger—it is easy, quoting a source, 
to become loose and verbose. 

4. Q. and A. treatment. The business 
writer interviews an expert on newspaper ad- 
vertising. The article is the writer’s questions, 
the expert’s answers, in series. 

5. Debate technique. The writer does two 
articles, one on each side of a controversial sub- 


LET'S MAKE THIS ARTICLE 


Associate Editor, The Author & Journalist 


ject. One business man recommends one course, 
and gives his reasons, based on experience. The 
second interview “proves” the opposite side. 


6. Photographs made more important than 
text. Good example is a pictured process. When 
photographs largely tell the story, most busi- 
ness editors will use very few words. 

7. Almost any story can be organized by 
numbered points. It is catalog technique— 
demonstrated by this article. There are “Seven 
Reasons” why Henderson Brothers are success- 
ful druggists, and “Ten Success Secrets” for 
dealers setting out to add new lines. Business 
editors have liked this form for a good many 
years. 

8. We find that our material resolves itself 
into a general problem, and one or more solu- 
tions. So we present the problem very briefly, 
the solution in detail. Example—a retail store 
is located a few miles from a large city; how 
can it hold its customers against big depart- 
ment store competition? 

9. Authoritative first-person handling. That 
business writer is fortunate who, in one or more 
fields, qualifies as an expert. 

10. The symposium article. This material 
from the Johnson Manufacturing Company is 
not important enough to make an article of it- 
self. However, with facts on the same subject 
from other concerns, we'll have an article an 
editor will like. 

11. We put our information into a short 
story, drawing a moral, instructing as we amuse. 

12. We dramatize our material. We set out 
to create suspense, action. Our lead may be, 
“Examining figures which Mary Bryant, book- 
keeper, had placed on his desk, Bill Jackson, 
Kansas City tire dealer, frowned. For ten 
months in a row, his battery department had 
shown declining sales. Something was wrong!” 

And so we tell how our hero investigates, 
devises remedies, wins out. 

13. We change the viewpoint. Usually, em- 
ployers discuss the men and women who work 
for them—so we have an article on employers, 
with information obtained from employees. We 
do an occasional article for a business maga- 
zine from the consumer standpoint. We have 
a wholesale credit man discuss the business prac- 
tices of retailers. 
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14. Our interviewing has opened up a rich 
body of ore. “Some editor,” we reflect, “‘should 
be interested in a series of articles, or a perma- 
nent department, or a column.” We may be 
fortunate enough to find such a buyer. 


The Author Journalist 


I have attempted, in this article, to suggest 
the possibilities in form. To the article writer, 
“Variety” should be much more than the name 
of a lively amusement weekly. It is a mighty 
principle in technique. 


(In the June issue, Mr. Bartlett will conclude this series with, “Some Things Business Editors 
Like in Articles.” ) 


DETECTIVE STORY FORMULA 


STRESSES CHARACTER AND EMOTION 


S announced elsewhere in this issue, H. A. 
McComas is now editor of Detective Fiction 
Weekly, one of the well-established fiction 

magazines of the Frank A. Munsey Company. Shortly 
after his accession to the editorship, the following 
summary of the policy of the magazine was prepared. 
It is a guide which undoubtedly will help writers in- 
terested in the current type of detective story, whether 
they intend to submit it to this market or to others: 


Make glamour and excitement the outstanding char- 
acteristics of your story. If the central character 
doesn’t feel excitement and suspense, the reader will 
not feel interest. Emotion makes the world go—and 
keeps stories going once it starts them. Have the hero 
definitely on the side of law and order. Make us 
want the hero to win as much as the hero feels he 
wants to win, and indeed believes he must win—and 
if the villain is the central character, make us want 
to see him lose and be afraid that he won't lose. 
Never depend upon the innate interest in a crime or 
the central character in a story to carry the story— 
that is never enough. Equip your hero well, but 
remember that the greater the crime or the more 
vicious the criminal, the greater a hero will that cen- 
tral character be when he finally wins out. And one 
element of suspense is worth three out-and-out slam- 
bang action scenes. Menace is golden. 

If the central character is the same one in a series 
of stories, make each story interesting in and for 
itself. If the steenth yarn is not interesting to a new 
reader, it is worthless—no matter how much an old 


reader might like it, having read the previous ones. 

Avoid as you would a plague the deadliness of that 
type of deductive crime story which can be classified 
as “someone has been killed—who did it—who 
cares?’ If you have an interesting method of killing 
someone, don’t stop there—make the reader feel hate 
that that person was killed, and make him pull like 
everything for the hero to solve the crime, either be- 
cause it means so much to him or because it means 
so much to someone whom the hero likes. 


Make everything in the stories as reasonable and 
believable as possible. You do not have to have 
weird machines or strange poisons to arouse interest. 
People always have been and always will be more 
interesting than things. 

The greatest and most unexplored field of detective 
stories is that of crime in the life of the average per- 
son, be that person of high, middle or low position 
in the social scale. Position in the social scale is sec- 
ondary to a consideration of whether a person is lik- 
able, hateful, admirable, contemptible, laughable, piti- 
able or excusable. Every type of person can be fea- 
tured in crime stories; there is no reason why crime 
stories should always be about the lower type of hu- 
mans and laid in the lower types of human environ- 
ments. Glamour is the wine of life. At the same 
time, contrast is the goblet. 

Woman interest, with or without love interest, is 
not only permissible; it is desirable whenever it fits 
in logically and interestingly. 

Method of presentation is just as important as fact 
content. Recognizing this, we will take a story that 
breaks every rule in the book if it appeals to us 
strongly enough. 


CHECKS AND REJECTIONS 


(Continued from page 2) 
sister."’ So I sallied forth, made up like a four-sheet circus 
poster. 

It may not have been so much Cardwell’s fault as my 
tough luck, that the very first guy I chose to give the 
eye turned out to be a detective. He made the pinch be- 
fore I could get my breath, and started waltzing me to 
the county jail. 

So here I am on the inside looking at the outside, all 
on account of that Prize-Winning letter! 


Very miserably yours, 
Arlington, Iowa CARALEE HUDSON. 


Postscript: As you have probably guessed, I may have 
stretched the facts a mite in the above, but it does seem 
to me that, while Cardwell’s methods may work out all 
right on the VV Ranch in Arizona with nothing but mus- 
tangs and a paragon of an understanding wife, the sys- 
tem has its dangers when put into practice in certain 
semi-civilized sections of the country. 


HEAVY MAIL 
Some of the results of winning a prize in the A. & J. 


recent series of contests, are revealed in the following 
letter: 


Editors, The Author & Journalist: 

If you would like to add to your daily mail, may I sug- 
gest that you place your name in your own magazine with 
address added. Since winning a prize in your December 
contest, I have received more than twenty-two cards and 
letters. Six of them came in one day. 

These letters have been from people who can tell me 
exactly what to write about, how to write, and where 
to go to have ing done. Some offer plots, six for a 
dollar and up. Some have asked for Mexican stamps in 
exchange for American. Two have written for Mexican 
plots. One man offered to collaborate on a Mexican story 
and split 50-50. An agent asked if I’d help him correct 
a manuscript he was doing on a Western and offered to 
divide his fee. One man suggested that I send him a 
name of a Mexican family that would be unusual. Two 
asked where one could lay the plot for a story where some 
one was hunting for gold. Not one of the twenty-two or 
more sent return postage of any kind. 

Sincerely, 
VIOLA COLLINS HOGARTY 
Torreon, Coah, Mexico. 
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Handy Market List of Syndicates 
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Information presented below has been obtained by querying the various syndicates in detail as to their requirements. 
Many syndicates are supplied hy staff writers or other regular sources; these ordinarily cannot be considered as markets. 


Other syndicates will consider submitted free-lance material. 


The preference is for features in series; however, spot 


news, photos, feature articles, short-stories, and serials may be sold individually to syndicates open to such material. 
The method of remuneration is indicated as far as available. Some material is purchased outright; more often the 
arrangement is on a basis of royalty or percentage. 


Acme News Pictures, Inc., 220 E. 42nd St., New York. (Af- 
filiated with Scripps-Howard Newspapers.) Considers news pic- 
tures. $3 each, acceptance. 

Adams (George) Matthew) Service, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York. Syndicates all types of daily and continuing features; 
considers free-lance daily feature stories, cartoons, comic strips; 
buys first and all rights to 30-chapter serials. Jessie Sleight. 
Outright purchase or 50-50 royalties. 

All-America Press Service, 31 E. 27th St., New York. Buys 
love, adventure, mystery serials in installments of 1200 to 
1800 words. Feature articles, news features. Material trans- 
lated and syndicated to Spanish and Portuguese language papers. 
Comic strips and cartoons without wording in the drawing. 
Percentage or outright purchase. M. J. Hernandez, Mer. 

American News Features, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Comic strips, jokes, sport material, feature articles, first rights 
to short-stories, second rights to serials. Percentage basis. 

Associated Editors, 1032 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Boys’ and girls’ page; articles up to 1000 words or short series 
up to 400 words each on subjects of interest to young people; 
novel puzzles, tricks, magic, how-to-do, how-to-make, etc. W. 
Boyce Morgan. % to 1 cent a word, month preceding pub- 
lication. 

Associated Features Syndicate, Woolworth Bldg., New York. 

Associated Newspapers, 247 W. 43d St., New York. Not in 
market for free-lance material. 

Associated Press Feature Service, 383 Madison Ave., New 
York. Staff and regular sources. Considers only free-lance 
novels of romance and adventure, American backgrounds, clean, 
fast-moving action. Rarely mystery and detective stories. 
Stories must contain 45 to 49 chapters, first chapter 2000 
words; next 5 or 6, 1200 words; thereafter 1200 and 1800 words. 
Newspaper rights purchased outright. payment on acceptance. 
Wilson Hicks, executive assistant. 

Associated Publishers, Inc., Republic Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 

Authenticated News Service, P. O. Box 326, Hollywood, Calif. 
Material on Hollywood stars, theatres, from regular sources 
only. Vance Chandler. 


Bartlett Service, 637 Pine St., Boulder, Colo. Business feat- 
ures and news, all retail and service trades. Has good openings 
for exclusive correspondents in several large cities west of 
Mississippi. Applicant requested to submit samples of work. 
Percentage basis. M. A. Bartlett, Mng. Ed. 

Bell Syndicate, Inc., 247 W. 43d St., New York. Chiefly 
regular sources. Considers short-stories, second serial rights 
to novels, work of columnists, comic artists, feature articles. 
Royalties, 50%. Kathleen Caesar, editor. 

Better Features, Box 161, Middletown, Ohio. Educational and 
inspirational material from regular sources. Not in the market. 

Bryl Syndicate, 5026 S. Throop St., Chicago. Glad to consider 
free-lance material. Serials, short-stories, feature articles, car- 
toons, poems, columns, comic strips. Varying arrangements. 

Burba Service, Box 1046, Dayton, Ohio. Editorial paragraphs, 
women’s features. Buys in the open market. Flat rates paid 
on acceptance. 

Business Press Service, 474 Eye St., S. W., Washington, D. C. 


Cambridge Associates, Inc., 174 Newbury St., Boston. Fi- 
nancial features, staff-written. 

Casey (Elizabeth) Cooking & Home Making Schools, 2096 
Grand Ave., St. Paul, Minn. Columns on recipes, household 
hints, etc., entirely staff prepared. 

Central Feature News Service, Times Bldg., New York. Buys 
exclusive human-interest, scientific pictures and features; in- 
ventions, discoveries, oddities. Outright purchase, 30 days. 

Central Press Association, 1435 E. 12th St., Cleveland, O. 
Spot news pictures; feature pictures; brief news feature stories 
with art; first rights to serials. Outright purchase. 

Chanin Syndicate, 18 E. 41st St., New York. 


Chicago Journal of Commerce, 12 E. Grand Ave., Chicago. 
Financial and economic charts from regular sources. 

Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate, 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York. General features. Buys first rights to serials, 
short-stories (Blue Ribbon Fiction); feature articles, news 
features, scientific material, columns, cartoons, comic strips. 
Outright purchase, payment on acceptance. 

Consolidated Information Service, 280 Broadway, New York. 
Buys only from staff writers. 

Consolidated News & Advertising Service, 331 Main St., 
Orange, N. J. Not in market. 

Consolidated News Features, Inc., 280 Broadway, New York. 

Continental Feature Syndicate, P. O. Box 326, Hollywood, 
Calif. Astrology and kindred subjects, chiefly from regular 
sources. Query first. Royalties, 50%. Easton West. 

Courier-Journal Syndicate, The, Times Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
Will consider first rights ‘to serials and short-stories, outstand- 
ing feature articles, cartoons, news features, columns, comic 
strips, new types of features. Usually percentage basis. Car- 
lile Crutcher. 

C-P Syndicate, 731 Chronicle Bldg., Houston, Tex. Daily and 
weekly features, cartoons, comic strips, food articles, mostly 
staff created. Some purchased on percentage basis. 


Crutcher (Carlile) Syndicate, 300 W. Liberty St., Louisville, 
Ky. Considers first rights to serials and short-stories, out- 
standing feature articles, cartoons, news features, columns, 
comic strips, new types of features. Usually percentage basis. 

De-Both Home Makers’ Schools, Graybar Bldg., New York. 
Articles on foods, appliances, etc., staff-written. 


Dench Business Features, Ho-Ho-Kus, N. J. Material on gen- 


eral subjects, staff-written. Considers only professional photos- 


of striking window and interior displays. Royalties, 50% of 
gross receipts. Ernest A Dench. 

Devil Dog Syndicate, 33 Delmonico Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Uses both staff and free-lance material. Sports, news, short- 
stories, serials, first and second rights, all lengths. Outright 
purchase, flat rates. 

Distinctive Newspaper Features, P. O. Box 65, Hamilton, O. 

District Printing Co., 4924 Loma Vista Ave., Los Angeles. 
Woman’s page material staff-written. Interested in unusual 
a ‘ayment on percentage basis. Betty Lloyd, feature 
editor. 

Dolbey (Ed), Jr., 14 Echo Lane, Larchmont, N. Y. Considers 
feature articles, cartoons, news features, columns, comic strips, 
Percentage basis. 

Dominion News Bureau, Ltd., 455 Craig St., W.. Montreal, 
Canada. Represents various U. S. syndicates in Canada. 
Handles limited amount of material from Canadian free-lance 
contributors. 

Dorr News Service, 331 W. 14th St., New York. Material 
obtained chiefly from regular sources. Uses feature articles, 
news features, news pictures, art subjects. Royalties on articles, 
50%. Charles H. Dorr, editor. 

Doubleday-Doran S cate, Garden City, N. Y. Important 
memoirs or biographies, second serial fiction, news features, 
generally on order. Usually 50-50 royalties. 

Dudgeon Feature Service, 1236 Maccabees Bldg., Detroit. 
Syndicates all types of material, obtained from regular and 
free-lance sources. Royalty basis. 


Eazgie Syndicate, Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Handles only Brooklyn Daily Eagle features, cartoons, comics, 
black and colored photos. Address contributions to the Eagle 
editors, 

Editor’s Copy, Orangeburg, S. C. 

Editors Press Service, Inc., 220 E. 42nd St., New York. Con- 
siders serials, feature articles, cartoons, crossword puzzles, 
news pictures, comic strips, news photos, scientific material. 

Educational News Service, 535 5th Ave., New York. 

Edwards (Vincent) & Co., 342 Madison Ave., New York. 
Advertising idea services, staff prepared. 

Ellis Service, Swarthmore, Pa. Syndicates only the Ellis 
Sunday School lesson; not in market for material. 

Elyton Syndicate, 60 E. 42nd St., New York. Considers legal 
and semi-legal popularized material. 60-40 percentage. 

Escobar Feature Syndicate, 123 E. Pico, Los Angeles. English 
and Spanish educational and scientific features. 

European Picture Service, 353 Fifth Ave., New York. (Paul 
Thompson Photos.) In market for photos of all kinds, particu- 
larly unusual. High-class European photos; European and Far 
_ news pictures. 50-50 royalties or outright purchase. Max 

aas. 

Fact Feature Syndicate. 649 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Fact 
feature articles. 1500 to 2500 words; also first and second rights 
to serials, 60,000 to 90,000 words; news pictures, 1000-word 
captions. Query. Outright purchase, payment on publication, 
or 50% royalties. 

Fairchild (Robert) Men’s Fashion Service, 8 E. 13th St., New 
York. Fashion news from regular sources. 

Famous Features Syndicate, Inc., 230 Park Ave., New York. 
Considers articles and short-stories for placing and syndication. 

Fashion Syndicate Bureau, Inc., 500 5th Ave., New York. 
Fashion material, staff-written. 

Featurepress, Inc., 518 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago. 

Feature Sales Syndicate, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Considers feature articles, cartoons, columns, comic strips; 
especially interested in radio advertising ideas. Royalties. 
S. I. Neiman, general Mer. 

Federated Press, 30 Irving Place, New York. Labor news 
and pictures exclusively. 

Fine Arts Syndicate, P. O. Box 852, Chicago. Circulation fea- 
tures from regular sources. ‘‘Filled up for two years.” 


Galloway (Ewing), 420 Lexington Ave., New York. Buys 
prints or negatives of all kinds of marketable dong except spot 
news. Timely stuff not wanted. Outright purchase, payment on 
acceptance, 

Service, 225 W. 39th St., New York. Feature 
photos. 

Globe Features Syndicate, 688 Market St., San Francisco. 

Globe Photos, 33 W. 43d St., New York. Considers free- 
lance work. Feature articles about 1000 words, news features, 
news photos, scientific, scenic, industrial, human-interest, 
oddities. 40% royalties, 
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Gruber Feature Service, 11 W. 42d St., New York. Illustrated 
newspaper features. Considers feature articles, illustrated or 
capable of illustration; news features, scientific, exploration, 
oddities, Outright purchase, varying rates on publication, 
or 40% gross royalties. 


Haagen (Paul T.), 155 N. Clark St., Chicago. Building pages, 
home improvements. Very little purchased. 

Handy Filler Service, 1810 Russ Bldg., San Francisco. News 
and semi-news, all staff-written. 

Harman (Fred) Features, 1509 N. Vine St., Hollywood, Calif. 
Considers feature articles, cartoons, columns, comic strips, first 
rights to short-stories, 500 words up. Not in immediate market. 
Royalties. 

Haskin Service, 316 Eye St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
All material staff-written. 

Heinl Radio News Service, 2400 California St., Washington, 
D. C. Radio news, staff prepared. 

Hollywood Newspaper Syndicate, 825 N. Ardmore Ave., Holly- 
wood, Calif. Newspaper feature material in series form—humor, 
columns, horoscope, health articles, first and second rights to 
serials with motion-picture possibilities, 40,000 words up; short- 
stories. Query. 50-50 percentage. William J. Burton, Jr., 
Mng. Ed. 

Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. Supplies newspapers, magazines, and syndicates in all 
parts of world except United States and Canada. Can use fact 
adventure, illustrated interviews with prominent persons, news 
— feature photographs. 50-50 percentage. Jos. B. Polonsky, 
Mer. 

Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Ave., Jersey City, N. rE 
Mostly regular sources; buys some from free-lances. Scientific 
features, general feature articles, news features, news photos. 
Outright purchase or 50% royalties. 


Hosterman Syndicate, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. 


Independent Feature Service, 806 Park Central Bldg., Los 
Angeles. Use regular and free-lance material. First rights to 
serials, short-stories up to 1500 words; feature articles, news 
features, photos, cartoons, columns, comic strips. Royalties. 


ee Syndicate, Inc., 1727 K St., N. W., Washington, 


Index Number Institute, Inc., 460 Prospect St., New Haven, 
Conn. Statistical reports, etc., all staff-written. 

International Labor News Service, 609 Carpenters Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Labor news, feature articles, cartoons, obtained 
from regular sources. 

International News Service, 235 E. 45th St., New York. News 
features. Payment on acceptance. 

International Press Bureau, 100 W. Monroe St., Chicago. Syn- 
dicates short and serial fiction obtained from regular sources. 
Not in market. William Gerard Chapman. 

International Religious News Service, 1831 Sheldon Rd., E. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Religious articles, art, and features. Not 
in the market. 

International Syndicate, 1617 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
General features, staff-written. 


Jordan Syndicate, Albee Bldg., Washington, D. C. News 
— only, for magazines and roto sections. Considers free- 
ance work. Requires negatives on accepted material; returned 
after use. Royalties, 50-50 basis. 

Judy (Will) Press Syndica 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
Dog features. No market for submitted material. 

Junior Feature S; cate, 505 Sth Ave., New York. Children’s 
features obtained from regular sources. Not in market. 


Feature Service, 310 Commonwealth Bldg., Phila- 
lelphia 

King Editors Features, 14 Prospect Place, East Orange, N.J. 
Considers articles of interest to retailers generally (not of one 
type alone), in series (2 to 12), 800 to 1500 words each. Royal- 
ties. 

King Features Syndicate, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., New York. 
Considets first rights to short-stories, 1200 words; first or 
second rights to serials; feature articles, news features, scien- 
tific and specialized material, work of columnists, comic art, 
crossword puzzles. Payment by arrangement. 

Knickerbocker News Service, 1988 Newbold Ave., New York. 
News and sport feature articles, news features, photos. Out- 
right purchase, % to 1 cent a w 


fave (Arthur J.) Newspaper Syndicate, 2042 E. 4th St., 
Cleveland, O. Syndicates humor, cartoons, comic strips, first 
rights to love serials obtained from regular sources. rite 


before submitting material. 

Ledger Syndicate, Independence —. , Philadelphia. General 
syndicate; buys some material from -lances. Considers first 
rights to serials, short-stories 2500 words, feature articles, 
cartoons, columns, comic strips. 50% royalties. 

Literary Features, 4333 Castello Ave., Chicago. Considers 
first rights to serials, 18,000 to 25,000 and 60,000 to 80,000 words, 
short-stories, ae articles. Payment by outright purchase 
or royalties, U. S. 50%, foreign, 40%. 


Matz Feature Syndicate, 523 Weiser St., Reading, Pa. Very 
slow in réporting on manuscripts. 

Maywood Syndicate, Sidney Center, N. Y. Inspirational para- 
graphs, editorials, world news, home-town talks, etc., obtained 
from regular sources. 

McClure New: Syndicate, 345 Hudson St., New York. 
General features; buys first rights to love, mystery, Western 
serials 50,000 words, short-shorts, 3000-4000 word short-stories; 
cartoons. Short-shorts $5, short-stories $25, publication. Mrs. 
R. H. Waldo. 

McCoy Health Service, McCoy Bldg., Los Angeles. Syndicates 
only health articles by Dr. Frank CcCoy 

McNaught Syndicate, Inc., 1475 0 New York. All 
material obtained from regular sources. Not in market. 


The Author & Journalist 


Metropolitan New: ‘eature Service, Inc., Suite 1110, 220 
E 42nd St., New York. ieee as United Feature Syndicate, 
nc.) 

Miller Services, Ltd., 302 McKinnon Bldg., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 


National Feature Service, 4035 New Hampshire Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Regular and free-lance sources. Feature articles, 
columns, comic strips. Royalties. 

National Newspaper Service, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago. 

National News Service, Inc., 6719 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. 
Colored comics. Not in the market. 

National Service Syndicate, Suite 919, Shoreham Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

N.C.J.C. News Service, 289 Fourth Ave., New York. Issued 
by National Conference of Jews and Christians. Significant, 
timely religious news stories; religious features; religious spot 
news; short-stories presenting Christian- Jewish relationships. 
% cent word, on publication. Openings for correspondents. 

NEA Service, Inc., 1200 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio. Gen- 
eral syndicate. ‘‘We are not in the market for any material.” 

Newspaper Boys of America, Inc., 714 Merchants Bank Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Newspaper promotion feature articles. 2 
cents a word on acceptance. 

Newspaper Information Service, Inc., 1013 13th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Not in market. 

News Service Bureau, P. O. Box 1497, Dayton, Ohio. Buys 
illustrated timely features and articles from regular and _free- 
lance sources; scientific, humor, sports. Affiliated with Trans 
American News Service. One-half to 2% cents per word on 
acceptance. Query editor. 

News-Week Syndicate Service, Rockefeller Center, New York. 
Syndicates only material from News Week Magazine. 

New York Herald-Tribune News Service, 230 W. 41st St., New 
hs igi Syndicates Herald Tribune features, comics, general mate- 
rial. 

New York Post Syndicate, 75 West St., New York. 

Nichols (Nick), Times Bldg., Chicago. Humorous articles, 
cartoons, comic strips. Percentage or royalty. 

North Jersey News Bureau, 230 Washington St., Orange, N. 
J. Northern New Jersey spot news, news features, mostly 
from regular sources; occasional assignments. 50-50 basis. 

Nu-Way Features, 1365 Estes Ave., Chicago. Pastime fea- 
tures, puzzles, first rights to short short-stories, 400 to 600 
words; serials, 8000 to 10,000 words. Payment on publication, 
varying rates. 


Oakley (P. B.), Geneva, N. Y. Considers news photos. Pay- 
ment on publication. 

Oil Features Syndicate, 706 Bitting Bldg., Houston, Tex. Con- 
siders free-lance material. News, features, cartoons, popular 
material, ‘‘oil oddities,”’ columns, news photos, on the oil in- 
dustry. Outright purchase, payment one month after acceptance. 
Joseph A. Kornfeld, Mng. Ed. 


Pan-Hellenic American Foreign Press Syndicate, 1228 Park 
Row Bldg., New York. 

Parade of Youth, 1727 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Syndicated newspaper supplement. News stories of worth- 
while activities of boys and girls under 18, up to 400 words. 
J. Lacey Reynolds. % cent word up, on publication, photos 
extra. 

Penn Feature Syndicate, 2417 N. 15th St., Philadelphia. News 
and technical notes, staff-prepar 

Pictorial Press Bureau, 1658 Seenduar, New York. Feature 
articles, news features, news photos, 50% royalties; photos, $2. 

Progressive Features, 905 N. 5th St., Springfield, Ill. Buys 
no outside material, 

Public Affairs Syndicate, Times Bldg., New York. 

Publishers Financial Bureau, Babson Park, Mass. Financial 
and economic studies staff prepared. Not in market. 

Publishers Syndicate, 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago. Considers 
first rights to short short-stories 800 to 900 words; cartoons, 
slams. comic strips. Royalties or percentage. Harold H. An- 
erson 


Pm Grip and Batten, Ltd., 181 Richmond St., W., Toronto, 
‘anada 

Recipe Service Co., 3160 Kensington Ave., Philadelphia. Food 
publicity syndicate. Recipes, food stories, from regular sources. 
No outside material. 

Register & Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines, Ia. General 
features; first rights to serials, installments of 1200 words 
each; comic strips, cartoons. Royalties. Henry P. Martin, Jr. 

Reid Syndicate (Albert T.) 103 Park Ave., New York. Car- 
toon ideas, news, editorial and news pictures; occasionally 
second rights to serials. Rates not stated. 

Reliable Service, P. O. Box 1930, Milwaukee, Wis. Oddities 
of custom, ceremony, strange accidents, curious epitaphs, odd 
and coincidental names; oddities connected with church or Bible. 
Good rates promised. R. Eyrich. 

Religious Copy Service, 2715 Overbrook Terrace, Ardmore, Pa. 
Go-to-Church advertisements, staff-written. Not in the market 

Russell Service, 115 Walbridge Rd., Hartford, Conn. Articles 
and columns on automobiles and motoring, all staff-prepared. 


Science Service, Inc., 2101 Constitution Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Science feature articles, news photos, Considers 
— free-lance material. Payment on acceptance. Watson 

avis. 

Seebea Features Syndicate, 247 Park Ave., New York. 

Service For Authors, Inc., 280 Broadway, New York. Fiction 
syndicate. Regular sources. 

Seven Arts Feature Syndicate, 200 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Southern (William), Jr., 639 S. Park Ave., Independence, Mo. 
Syndicates material by Mr. Southern only. 

n Southern Newspaper Features, 301 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, 
ex. 


May, 1936 


Foto Agency, 723 7fh Ave., New York. Photos. Not 
in market. 

Sportograph News, 102 Fulton St., New York. 

Stardard Editorial Service, Chandler Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Standard Press Assn., 755 Boylston St., Boston. Feature 
articles and news features. 

Star Newspaper Service, Star Bldg., Toronto, Canada. News 
and news pictures of world and Canadian interest, feature ar- 
ticles, cartoons, poems, columns; first and second rights to 
short-stories, serials, 1000 words up. Foreign contributors 
should not send original art on approval. Outright purchase or 
royalties, 

Swan-McDonald Features, Inc., 339 W. Federal St., Youngs- 
town, O. Cartoons, comic strips. Pays on publication. 


Tewson (W. Orton), Syndicate, 420 Riverside Drive, New 
York. All material staff-written. 

Thomasson Feature Service, Minneapolis, Minn. Columns, 
paragraphs, verse, stamp lore. 15 per cent royalty or outright 
purchase, omasson. 

=e Service, 818 Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Not in the 
market, 

Transradio Press Service, Inc., 432 Madison Ave., New York. 
News and news features on assignment by regular corres- 
pondents. No free-lance material. Openings for correspondents 
in some sections on space basis. 

Triangle News Service, 219 Y© 48th St., 
Material obtained from regular sources only. 

Triton Syndicate, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Considers cartoons, 
news features, columns, comic strips. ‘‘We want good humor 
in text or 2-column panel.’’ 50-50 basis. 

Trambull (Faith), 1095 Main St., Bridgeport, Conn. Society 
news and pictures from regular and free-lance sources. Out- 
right purchase, payment on acceptance. 


New York, 


Ullman Feature Service, Chandler Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Underwood & Underwood News Photos, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Considers feature articles, news features, news 
pictures, scientific and specialized material. Payment by 35% 
royalties, 

United Feature Syndicate, Inc., Suite 1110, 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York. (Affiliated with United Press.) 95% obtained from 
regular sources. Considers first rights to serials of love and 
adventure, 36 installments, 40,000 words; short short-stories, 
1000 words; crossword puzzles, 17 to 19 squares; cartoons, 
comic strips, columns: Sunday comic pages. Outright purchase 
(Short shorts $10 each; serials $150); or royalties. 
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Universal Press Box 1240, Sarasota, Fla. Considers 
feature articles, cartoons, news pictures, comic strips. 20 to 
40% royalty. 

Universal Service, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., New York. Sport 
news features only. Payment on publication, varying rates. 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 578 Madison Ave., New 
York. Uses staff correspondents. Considers merchandising 
features suitable for trade papers, up to 2000 words, news fea- 
tures and pictures with business angle, material for technical 
engineering papers. Percentage basis, usually amounting to ™% 
to 1 cent per word. M. S. Blumenthal. 

Walsh (Christy) Syndicate, 235 E. 45th St., New York. Sport 
features, staff-prepared, but open to suggestions or ideas, 

Washington Radio News Service, 621 Albee Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Radio features, all staff written. 

Watkins Syndicate, Inc., 705 Lewis Tower, Philadelphia. 

Western News; Union, 210 S. Desplaines St., Chicago. 
Regular sources. Not in the market. 

Willis Associates, 50 Broad St., New York. 

Woman’s Page Copy, Plymouth, Ind. Home and mother fea- 
tures written by Florence A. Boys. No outside copy. 

World Color Printing Co., 420 De Soto Ave., St. Louis. 
Syndicates and prints colored comics obtained from regular 
sources. 

World Feature Service, Suite 1110, 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (Same as United Feature Syndicate, Inc.) 

World Wide News Service, 56 Bellevue St., Newton, Mass. 
All material secured from regular sources. Not in the market. 

Zain Features Syndicate, Inc., 515 Madison Ave., New York. 


Zak Zook Syndicate, Liverpool, Pa. 
NEWS SERVICES—PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


Associated Press, 383 Madison Ave., New York. 
British United Press, 30 Bouverie St., London, Eng. 
Canadian Press, The, 44 Victoria St., Toronto, Canada. 
Central Press Assn., 1435 E. 12th St., Cleveland, O. 
Intercity News Service, 63 Park Row, New York. 
NEA Service, Inc., 1200 W. 3d St., Cleveland, O. 


New York Herald Tribune News Service, 230 W. 4ist St., 
New York. 


yoorth American Newspaper Alliance, 247 W. 43d St., New 
or 


United Press, 220 E. 42nd St., New York. 


i} LOTTIE PERKINS AGAIN 


. « Hollywood Publishers Fall Victim to Her Fatal Genius 


ACK in February, 1933, a certain Lottie Perkins 

ecame quite famous through her adventures in 

writing terrible stories. Readers of THE AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST will recall that various copyright com- 
panies and vanity publishers became so enthusiastic 
over her efforts that they urged her to send them con- 
siderable sums of money so that her masterpieces 
might be properly introduced to the public. 


Recently, Lottie Perkins received a post card which 
caused her literary ambitions to flame anew. It read: 


MORE STORIES WANTED 
Win $500.00 Cash Movie Prize 
We will pay $500.00 CASH PRIZE for the first orig- 

inal story sold this month to our Studio Clientel 
Movie producers are clamouring for new ideas for Talking 
Pictures ... Fortunes are paid ... ‘‘Calvacade”’ sold for 
$100,000 ... others brought more. Now is your opportunity 
to send your story to Hollywood. STORIES ACCEPTED 
IN ANY FORM. No reading fees. Prompt report. Copy- 
right registration made. All manuscripts returnable. At- 
tach this card and mail your story at once with our guar- 
antee of its safe return. 


Studio Offices 


HOLLYWOOD PUBLISHERS 
Beverly and Vermont Hollywood, Calif. 


Immediately, Lottie sat down and wrote a story— 
the most terrible, impossible story she could devise. 
Taking her cue from the card of invitation, she 
sprinkled it liberally with misspelled words. She 
adopted a new nom de plume and submitted the story 
from a California address. Here is the story, just 
as she submitted as one of the hopeful “‘clientel.” 


THE MAGNANIMOUS SACRIFICE 
By Henrietta Gleed (my pen name) 


Celeste Yvone Van Wentworth was a woman of inten- 
sive morals. She was married once to a hateful man and 
the only stupendus happening that came out of their 
married life was a blond baby boy with misty blue eyes 
that adored his mother with a fanatic adoration of youth. 

Celeste Yvone Van Wnetworth was at the hospital with 
her little boy, Bobby Van wentworth was extremely ill 
in the hospital with a vary dangerous attack of double 
pneumonia which had used up all his blood. 

Mrs. Wentworth called her latest baeu on the telephone, 
His whole name was Duane W. Overstree t. As he 
answered the telephone in his deep masculine voice mrs. 
Wentworth screamed with great concern into the tele- 
phone; “‘ o Duane I want you to rush right over to the 
hospital which is on 24th an Sacromento St. Dearest son 
Bobby is very ill with double pneumonia,” she said by 
way of letting Duane know why she was so very anxious 
to ig him make as fast time in his limozene as he 
could. 

My dearest Yvone”’ said Duane with a kwirk of ap- 
prehenshun in his dynamic voice. He was suspicious that 
some thing was wrong with Bobby other than being sick 
in the hospitle so he a sked “‘why’’? 

“O Bobby needs some more blood to bring him through 
the crisis at 4 o’clock this morning at which time he will 
have a very low resistense to the double pneumonia he is 
such great pain with 

“I will be there in a minute jiffy,” said Duane as he 
pulled on his driver gloves. And he was in such a hurry 
that he ran out of his mansion without even caling his 
choffeur to drive him But he jumped into his sedan and 
rolled out of the drive way skidding the tires as he 
steped on the gas to derive greater speed in geting to 
the hospitle . 

Celeste was waiting diligently for him in the door 
way to the hospitle wringing her hands in great agitation 
for she was extremely worried about whether duane would 
get there in time to save her little boy from the gready 
hands of fate. 
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“o!. Duane! she said as she entwined her frantic arms 
around her fiance as he came sprinting up the steps to 
whare she waited with such superfluous anziety. 

I knew you would reach here in time to prevent my 
dearl little boy from dying before my very eyes” 

She told dUane to go to the mamath white operating 
room so that he could be transfused of the blood her 
little boy wa s in such extreem need of . After they drew 
the much needed blood out of him he went to the desk 
at the entranec of the hospitle to collect the 25$ that he 
was entitled to for giving so freely of lifes main function 
ary. 

the next day afterward Bobby was quite well on the 
way to recovery from his extreme illness. 

Celeste was comging her hair one day when duane came 

over t osee her in his limozene, he was all decked out 
in white flannel which made his dark lackered hair glis- 
sen in the sunlight. ‘‘ Yvone , he greeted her, his mascu- 
line tone caused little goosepimpels to run up and down 
her spine . 
Celeste felt drawn to him like a magnet and she tripped 
over to to him throwing her entwining arms around 
his neck and pulled his face down so that she could plant 
her extreemly kisable lips on his. Duane was consumed 
wither lovingness . it gave him anopening for the luring 
suggestion he was going to make—Yvone “ he siad 
cunningly” will you pack immediately for a trip with 
me,? ‘‘Where do you want me to go”? Duane and she 
were going to be married but they had not taken that 
great leap as yet so Celeste was a bit lerey about going 
any where with a man who had n not yet married yher 
as yet. 

We are going to take a superb trip on my yahct called 
Queen alexandria. ‘“‘We will not be gone for hardly over 
a week”. he said in a low coxing voice to entice her” 

Celeset had another beau he was a tall stalwart young 
man who was a lawyer and knew a lot of things of croo 
ked deals duane had put over on epole that celest did 
not know about 

Just after Duane had left after having extracted a an 
swer of “‘yes she would go with him”, Lawrence Dikeman 
came to calle in his black business suti which set of his 
blond head He said Celest I would like to approach you 
on a sjubect very dear to my hear t. He cleared his 
gruf voice and swallowed hard. “Will you ma rry me 
Celest my darling’ %4 

When Lawrence herd of the terrible attrocity that 
Duane was going to do about taking this sweet pure 
woman out to drag it down among the mire of a filthy 
gutter. Celest was horribly astounded ! but he gave of 
lifes blood for my ill son bobby. 

Lawrence informed Celest that that was to disarm 
her of knowing about his crucked ness so she married 
Lawrence right as soon as they could find a minister. 


Did the Hollywood Publishers recognize a juicy 
work of genius when it fell into their laps? Is it nec- 
essary to ask? Came a multigraphed letter to Mrs. 
Gleed, informing her: 


It is with pleasurable satisfaction that we have had the 
opportunity to consider your story for Talking Picture 
possibilities, and we are enclosing the report of our Story 
Editor covering the market value of this manuscript. 

This report clearly indicates that your story has dra- 
matic value and is especially adaptable for Talking Pic- 
tures. In our opinion your story is original, entertaining, 
and interesting, and will shape itself very easily into a 
Talkie scenario. 

If this story is not copyrighted, it is advisable and also 
necessary that you secure this legal protection which is 
required by the major studios and producers as well as by 
this company . 


Etc. Most of our readers are familiar with the 
methods employed by these copyright concerns. The 
whole build-up, of course, is intended to make the 
aspirant feel that the one thing standing between his 
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story and success is this matter of copyrighting it. 
The scenario editor’s report is the “clincher.” Bearing 
in mind the “story’’ to which this report applies, read 
it and weep! 


SCENARIO EDITOR’S REPORT 


Name of Author, HENRIETTA GLEED. 
Title, “THE MAGNAMIMOUS SACRIFICE.” 

This is an absorbing and interesting romance. The char- 
acters of Celeste and Lawrence are drawn with a great 
deal of finesse and artistic judgment and the parts are 
distinctive and strong enough to be portrayed by Holly- 
wood Stars. It is my opinion that this should make effec- 
tive talking picture material, as it contains elements that 
have made stories of this type so successful in the past. 
The plot is well conceived with a sequence of events 
traveling steadily to a striking climax that is both sur- 
prising and dramatic. Emotional pitch high. Suspense 
well sustained throughout. The author shows originality 
and a real ability to write stories for screen consideration. 
Believing that this story plot would meet the require- 
ments of a talking picture film we would recommend its 
acceptance for preparation of synopsis. copyright registra- 
tion, and submission to the studios of Hollywood. Al- 
though the story is complicated and involved I feel certain 
a professional synopsis could be prepared in approximately 
five hundred words which would cover the basic situations 
and point up the high-lights of the story which will insure 
copyright protection and proper presentation to the big 


studios. 
N. Gray Queen, SCENARIO EDITOR. 


The third item in the envelope was the contract, 
calling for payment of $21.50 for preparation of the 
professional synopsis, publication in the ‘Studio Gal- 
ley Proof Publication,” and copyright. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the author of 
this “absorbing and interesting romance,” has not 
seen fit to send the Hollywood Publishers $21.50. She 
has even resisted the further importunities of a three 
page “follow-up” letter accompanied by a new con- 
tract permitting her to pay the $21.50 in four install- 
ments. This special concession, the letter informs her, 
was made “in view of the really outstanding recom- 
mendation made by our Story Department.” 

Lottie, however, believes that a better purpose may 
be served by her story through its publication as a 
horrible example of the kind of thing upon which 
inexperienced writers are induced to spend their 
money by concerns of the Hollywood Publishers type. 
Visions of fame and fortune are deftly presented; 
money that the majority of victims cannot spare is 
somehow scraped together and paid for a perfectly 
useless service; glowing hopes are aroused, only to be 
cruelly disappointed. 

Some of the concerns exposed by Lottie Perkins in 
1933 have vanished from the scene; others have be- 
come more cautious in their methods. Hollywood 
Publishers is still on the hunt for the Lottie Perkinses, 
the Henrietta Gleeds, and their numerous unsophisti- 
cated contemporaries. 


MORALE 


By IRENE WILDE 


The sun was a trinket that hung on a tree, 
The moon was a bauble between 

My finger and thumb, to be crushed with glee; 
My masterpiece had been— 

Returned to me! 


The sun’s steeds toss their yellow mane, 
And gallop down the blue; 

The moon goes marching down the lane 
With a starry retinue— 

I’ve sent it out again! 
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LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


Argosy Weekly, 280 Broadway, New York, of the 
Munsey group, announces the appointment of John 
F. Byrne as editor. Mr Byrne comes from the Fiction 
House group, where he has been editor for a great 
many years. Commenting on the type of material he 
desires to see for Argosy, Jack Byrne uses the words 
“virile, vigorous, and dramatic.’ He points out that 
the pulp-paper magazines reach the largest group of 
readers in the world. He wants, “no pink tea or 
stylistic caviare, no psychiatric charts or weather re- 
ports. Our readers are young and enthusiastic, and 
the stories must be geared to them—<lean, red-blooded 
fiction that moves swiftly and packs a dramatic 
punch.” 


Fiction House, 461 Eighth Ave., New York, an- 
nounces that its various magazines are now under 
the editorship of Malcolm Reiss, who succeeds John 
F. Byrne, now editor of Argosy Weekly. No changes 
in policy are contemplated at this time. 


Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 
York, is now under the editorship of H. A. McComas, 
who was formerly with the Clayton Magazines. He 
has prepared a summary of policy for the magazine 
which appears elsewhere in this issue of the A. & J. 
The length requirements until further notice are: 
“Short-stories, up to 6000 words; novelettes, 12,000 
to 15,000; short novels, 20,000 (seldom used; must 
be equal in value to a novelette and one or two 
shorts) ; serials—three lengths will be considered. 
Each part must end with a strong, emotional ‘‘cur- 
tain,” except the last part, which must end with a 
powerful smash action-emotional climax. Prefer synop- 
sis for each part, including the conclusion. Lengths 
as follows: 7 part, 10,000 words each (approximate- 
ly); 6 parts, 11,500 words each; 5 parts, 13,000 
words each. Fact stories are accepted by arrange- 
ment, both as to content and length; it is preferred 
that they be short, not over 5000 words; no serials. 
Fillers, and fact material should be from 75 to 300 
words; preferably around 200 words.” This magazine 
pays rates of 114 cent a word up, on acceptance. 


Chesterfield Publications, Inc., 100 Hudson St., New 
York, according to Cliff Campbell, editor, ‘is in the 
market for new Western novels between 35,000 and 
40,000 words. The stories must be well plotted, have 
a strong girl interest, plenty of action, and strong 
emotional appeal. We definitely do not want any of 
the ‘two guns boom in the middle of the night’ type 
of story, and we do not want girls who are intro- 
duced in the beginning to appear once or twice in 
the middle and then step around in the end to be 
caught in a clinch. We do not want romance West- 
erns, but we do want the girl to play an important 
part in the action. Writers could save themselves and 
us a lot of trouble by submitting synopses on these 
novels, and if we are interested, we will call for the 
manuscript. We are interested in buying only one-time 
American rights. All other rights revert to the au- 
thor. Payment will be made on acceptance and our 
rates are made by special arrangement with the au- 
thors.” Chesterfield Publications, Inc., is a subsidiary 
of Winford Publications, and publishes Smashing 
Novels Magazine. 

The Dell Publishing Co., 149 Madison Ave., New 
York, has purchased the titles and manuscripts of the 
Tower Publications, which recently passed into bank- 
ruptcy. No announcement has been made as to plans 
for carrying on the periodicals. 

Breezy Stories and Youngs, 55 W. Third St., New 
York, using love short-stories and novelettes with sex 
interest, in lengths up to 10,000 words, now pays on 
publication, at 1 cent per word for all rights. 
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One Month’s Training 
in Fiction Writing --- 


FREE 


(If you do not wish to continue) 
Vv WT VW 


Author & Journalist training in fiction writing 
is different—and distinctly better. For fifteen years 
it has helped hundreds of writers to produce more 
and better salable literary material. 


It is the kind of training you need. Stripped of 
unnecessary exercise, free from academic restraints, 
The Author & Journalist course, Practical Fiction 
Writing, is the final achievement in direct, prac- 
tical, result-bringing training. 


When you subscribe for Practical Fiction Writ- 
ing you immediately realize you are on the way to 
accomplishment. You get no “secret formulas,” no 
Pollyanna “lectures,” no empty praise of your 
work. Instead, you work directly with David 
Raffelock, receiving earned encouragement, neces- 
sary stimulation to your best writing, constructive 
criticisms of all the work you submit, intelligent, 
sympathetic guidance every step of the way, from 
recognizing story material to writing and selling 
your final stories. 


This conscientious, capable help has placed A. 
& J. training apart from all other courses. Its 
successful record of having trained hundreds of 
men and women to write salable stories is your 
guarantee. But we want to go even further in prov- 
ing its worth to you. Now you may subscribe for 
the course, submit work for criticism, study the 
lessons, and take full advantage of the many valu- 
able services. And if, within thirty days, you do 
not wish to continue, for any reason whatever, you 
may cancel your enrollment and receive an imme- 
diate refund of the amount you have paid in. 


This is an extraordinary offer, but it is only 
ONE of the many indications of our good faith 
and our eagerness to help you write salable stories. 
No longer need you put off determining whether 
or not you can benefit from profesional training. 
Send for “The Way Past the Editor’ now—it’s 
free—and obtain complete information about Prac- 
tical Fiction Writing and the free month’s train- 
ing. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Please send me the free book, ‘“The Way Past the Editor” 
and information about the month’s trial training. No obli- 


gation to me. 


| 
| 
i 
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year unless I were getting them better 


reduction of above reading fee rates. 


We have in our 1935-36 files, the names and ad- 
dresses of thousands of Writers, consisting of those inter- 
ested in Short Story, Scenario, Photoplay and Song writing. 
Most of these are in the amateur class, aspiring writers de- 
siring criticism, instructions, and sales for stories they en- 
deavor to write. For complete descriptions, write to 
L. Cc. SCOTT 
821 Brady Davenport, Iowa 


Send your manuscripts today—or write for free booklet and 
market letter listing current editorial needs. 


Every Author Needs 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


This magazine is a monthly guide for his 
efforts. It contains monthly marketing lists 
and news, carefully chosen experience and 
practical-information articles, and condensed 
and pointed comment. Many people count 
on its departmental information. If you are 
writing regularly, take this magazine regu- 
larly. 

Subscription price, $2 a year; 20c a copy on all newsstands 

THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. AJ, 


Springfield, Mass. 


Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco, 
announces that it has made a definite change in the 
presentation of its editorial material. Lou Richardson, 
editor, writes: “While we still confine our editorial 
content to Western home building, gardening, vaca- 
tions, foods, and housekeeping, we are approaching 
the subjects from a news angle. By news, we mean 
what a person wants to know at the time he wants 
to know it. Actually, our editorial costs are much 
higher than they have been in years, but we are buy- 
ing ideas rather than articles. Sunset is now sharply 
departmentalized. Persons wishing to contribute should 
get a current copy of the magazine and write their 
material to fit into those departments.” 


The Crutch and Cane Magazine, Alfred Street P. O. 
Box 96, Detroit, Mich., subtitled, ‘America’s Bi- 
monthly for Shut-ins,” is anxious to contact writers 
who have a physical handicap, writes Harry E. 
Smithson, editor. ““We are interested in articles and 
stories, 1500 to 2500 words, that concern the physically 
handicapped—ttrue stories of people who are making 
a success of their lives despite seemingly insurmount- 
able odds of a physical scar. We can pay only a 
modest rate, based on the merits, interest, and value 
of the article to our readers.” 


TWO PROFESSIONALS TELL YOU WHY LENNIGER HELP PAYS 


For years these announcements have displayed the first sales I am regularly securing for new writers 
and success stories of ‘‘big names’’ I developed from beginners. For years I’ve handled the entire output 
of many professionals who come to me through recommendations of editors and other established writers, 
and each month others are joining my clientele, These professi 

than could 


onals wouldn’t work through me year after 
obtain alone. 


Two such clients tell you below what they would say were you to ask them about me: 

George M. Johnson, New Haven, Conn.—‘‘Lenniger has handled my entire output since 1931. He’s 
sold eleven novels for me to publishers; several serially to magazines, as well as numerous novelettes and 
short stories. His criticisms have been most helpful; he’s a live-wire agent who realizes that to make 
money for himself he must make money tor the writers he handles.’’ 

E. Hoffmann Price, Redwood Calif.—‘‘I started with Lenniger as a writer selling almost entirely to 
one monthly. The gratifying result of two and a half years working with him is his establishing me in 
several new fields and his development of twelve new markets for me to which I had never sold before.’ 


PRACTICAL, HONEST LITERARY HELP 
IF YOU’RE A BEGINNER seriously anxious to make your writing pay, I'll honestly appraise your 
work and recommend your salable scripts to editors requesting such copy. If scripts are unsalable, I'll 
tell you exactly why—and give constructive revision and replot suggestions. If your work shows no 
promise, I’ll give you the unvarnished truth. Until we sell $1,000 worth of your manuscripts, there is a 
nominal charge for my help. This fee is $2.00 on scripts to 2,000 words, 75c per thousand if longer. 
Books: 25-40,000 words, $15.00; 41-60,000 words, $20.00; 61-80,000 words, $22.50; 81-100,000 words, $25.00. 
COMMISSIONS: 10% on American, 15% on foreign sales. 
IF YOU’RE A PROFESSIONAL or a writer who sells occasionally, I'll handle your work on straight 
commission if you've sold $1,000 worth of fiction within last year; 
if you’ve sold $500.00 worth in last year, you’re entitled to 50% 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Literary Agent 
45 West 45th St. New York, N. Y. 


New Saucy Stories has been re-entitled Saucy Ro- 
mantic Adventures, and it has become a member of 
the Fiction Magazines, Inc., group, Room 806, 119 
W. 4ist St., New York. It uses “romantic love short- 
stories and novelettes of the Robert W. Chambers and 
Raphael Sabatini type, with a clean sex element,” ac- 
cording to the editors. Cover designs are considerd. 
Payment is at % to % cent a word, after publication. 


Playcrafters, 200 Oakland Ave., Audobon, N. J. 
offers a market for radio plays, according to Jack B. 
Plumley of the staff. ‘Writers with radio experience 
preferred, but if the story is good it will be given 
every consideration. Present requirements are for com- 
plete stories to run either 15 or 30 minutes, a few 
serials of 13 or 26 episodes; but they must be good 
and in radio form. Payment is on a royalty basis. 
Writers get 40 per cent of gross sales, no deductions 
for ‘expenses’ or any other discounts. Our catalogue 
goes out to all stations and is supplemented monthly 
to include new work. Everything is done to push 
sales.” 


Better Pictures, a National Monthly Magazine for 
Everyone Who Uses a Camera, 132 N. Walnut St., 
Danville, Ll., is announced by the Midwest Photogra- 
phic Publishing Co. Tep Wright, editor, writes: “The 
advent of this publication opens one more market 
for readers of your valued publication. Better Pic- 
tures will carry first-hand-stories of how outstanding 
newspaper and periodical pictures are taken; It will 
bring detailed descriptions of new cameras and equip- 
ment, will have departments devoted to tricks of the 
trade, and markets for photos. Our minimum rate for 
contributed editorial matefial will be 2 cents a word, 
and we will pay $3 up for each photograph we accept 
and use. At first, payment will be on publication, but 
as soon as we are well under way we will pay on 
acceptance.” 


Story Parade, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, a new 
magazine for children from 8 to 12 years of age, ac- 
cording to its literary editor, is “especially interested 
in manuscripts of high literary quality: stories, poems, 
music, and drama. Our maximum length is 2500 
words and we also publish stories or short articles 
between 1000 and 1500 words in length. Payment 
is at 1 cent a word.” 


Western Thriller Library, Rm. 905, 45 W. 45th St., 
New York, representing certain British publishers, is 
calling for full-length action novels of the Old West, 
whether original or published books which are open 
for British rights. Payment is either by royalties or 
outright purchase. 


|_| 
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International Detective Cases, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York, is a new, pocket-sized true detective magazine 
issued by Artvision Publishing Co., Inc., also pub- 
lishers of American Detective. Rose Bolsen, editor of 
both magazines, writes: “International Detective Cases 
is in the market for foreign detective cases running 
from 5000 to 7000 words. No pictures or by-lines 
necessary. Rate of payment, 1 cent a word, on publi- 
cation. American Detective Cases is in the market for 
current fact stories running from 5000 to 8000 words, 
accompanied by pictures and official by-lines. Rate, 
11/4, cents per word, $3 per picture used, payment on 
publication.” 

Mystery Novels, 165 Franklin St., New York, of 
the Winford Publications group, now wants straight 
deductive mystery stories for adult readers, writes 
Louis H. Silberkleit, editor. The new requirements 
are for novels in lengths of from 45,000 to 65,000 
words, and short-stories, 2500 to 6000 words. Rates 
are by arrangement, payment on acceptance. 


The Clarkson News, Clarkson, Mich., published by 
William Howard Stamp, writes: ‘Starting with the 
last Friday issue of June, 1936, and continuing the 
last Friday issue of each month thereafter, as long as 
there is a demand, the Clarkson News will run one 
short short-story of about 1000 words. While rates 
will be dependent upon the reader interest, payment 
will be $5 per story until further notice.” 

Pete Rice Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New York, 
asks writers to withhold manuscripts until the end 
of May, as it is well stocked up for the time being. 
John L. Nanovic, editor, however, writes that he is 
in need of detective and adventure stories for Doc 
Savage, The Shadow, and Nick Carter. 


Top Notch Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York, 
(Street & Smith) is again in the market for short 
short-stories, 750 to 2000 words in length, writes 
F. Orlin Tremaine, editor. Good rates are paid on 
acceptance. 

Detective Tales and Dime Mystery, 205 E 42nd St., 
New York, of the Popular Publications group, are 
now edited by Henry T. Sperry. Detective Tales, 
using dramatic emotional short-stories and novelettes 
up to 15,000 words, against a crime background, now 
pays on acceptance at 114 cents a word up to 3000 
words, and 1 cent a word up, for over 3000 words. 

All-American Press Service, 31 E. 27th St., New 
York, is engaged in furnishing material to newspapers 
and magazines in South America, the Far East, and 
Africa. M. J. Hernandez, manager, writes: ‘All the 
material obtained from authors and journalists has to 
be translated into Spanish and Portuguese languages, 
which causes us an extra expense even before the 
material is offered to the publishers. For this reason, 
we can't offer a definite price, but we take samples of 
each service or material and, after it is translated, it 
is forwarded to these countries and the price is settled 
after receipt of all returns. We desire the first rights 
to South and Central America, also the West Indies, 
and if possible, the Far East.’? The company calls for 
feature articles, and love, adventure, and mystery ser- 
ials in installments of 1500 to 1800 words each. 

N. C. J. C. News Service, 289 Fourth Ave., New 
York, operated by the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians, writes: “We still have open some berths 
for correspondents. We are looking for journalists 
who know how to write a news story and are willing 
to go in for religious journalism. Our rates are not 
high—!,, cent a word for material used, but if a cor- 
respondent becomes valuable to us, we may be able 
to better this rate later on.” 

Dime Detective Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York (Popular Pubs.), is now edited by Kenneth 
White. 
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July 27 - August 14, 1936 
WwW 

Leaders and Consultants: 

Edward Davison (Director) 
T. S. Stribling Martha Foley 
Sylvia Chatfield Bates Robert Penn Warren 
Frank Ernest Hill J. McBride Dabbs 
Fulton Oursler Katharine Ciugston 

and others to be announced. 


Workshop Groups in Short Story, Novel, Verse, 
Article, Essay, Biography, Playwriting. 


Manuscript Bureau. Work submitted by regis- 
tered members will be reported on by expert 
advisers in exactly the same way as a pub- 
lisher’s reader reports to his firm. 


For full particulars write to Director 


THE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


AGNES M. REEVE 


Reader and Critic 


Offers expert criticism and revision; shows 
writers how to slant stories, articles, poetry, 
for certain publications. Teaches beginners 
the new technic and how to meet editorial 
requirements. 

BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 


Send for catalogue 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ 
Dept. J. 


SERVICE 
Franklin, Ohio 


POETS BIRTHDAY SPECIALS 


Send $1 for 8 months’ subscription, May-December, inclusive; 
or send $2 for a year’s subscription and receive FREE your 
choice of the following $1 books: (1) SIGNS AND MARKERS, 
(2) VERSE TECHNIQUE SIMPLIFIED, (3) VERSE FORMS 
OLD AND NEW, (4) SECRETS OF SELLING VERSE (1-2-3-4 
include 900 PLACES TO SEND ee (5) THE PRACTICAL 

RHYMER, rhyme dictionary, (6) FIRST AID FOR FICTION- 
ISTS, with market list. or other Specials, Prize Program, 
$100 Cash, etc., send self-addressed, stamped envelope. Specials 
good April and May only. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of P —— 

(Published Monthly Since May, 1929, 25c Copy, PS a Year) 

702 N. Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 


PROMPT Vv 
SERVICE PHONE TABOR 270) 


COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL A 
aris 
COPPERend ZINC HALF-TONES 


ver, Colo. Prompt Mail Service for Publishers and Authors. 
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CAN YOU WRITE 
FOR THE SCREEN? 


If you have ideas for strong, interesting 
film stories and can write them in a simple 
description of the action, | would like to 
hear from you. 

| have sold stories, books and plays to 
Hollywood producers for seventeen years, 
and take all material up with Studio Editors 
personally. Only through such service can you 
hope to reach this lucrative market. 

| sell for new writers as well as established 
authors. Book length manuscripts given spe- 
cial consideration. 

Write today for free copy of my latest 
folder. No copyright or revision scheme! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hellywood Bivd. Hollyweod, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. E 


SALE ON AUTHORS SUPPLIES 


Prices are down for this sale. Heavy, 32-lb. envelopes, 25 size 
9x12 and 25 914x12%, $1.25; 25 6x9 and 25 6%4x9M%, 8&5c; 50 No. 
10 and 50 No. 11, 80c. 

Hammermill paper, 8%x11, 500 sheets, light weight, $1.15, 
heavy, $1.50. Ribbons, 40c, 3 for $1.10. West of Rockies, add 
10%, Samples, 5c. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER, Dept. J 


4415 Center Ave. Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Special: 100 sheets paper, either weight, and 20 envelopes, 
any size or combination, 85c. 


HOW TO SYNDICATE 
WOMEN’S PAGE FEATURES! 


Not a book, but a personally written treatise on how 
and where to market features now in greatest demand 
by the country’s biggest newspapers and biggest syndi- 
cates; a complete line of instructions, and an exclusive 
list of buyers of this class of material. 

_ Send full details of the type of features you would 
like to sell the syndicates for use in the women’s pages 
of American newspapers, and a personal letter of in- 
structions will be included with the personally written 
article on “HOW AND WHERE TO SELL 
WOMEN’S PAGE FEATURES.” The price is $1 


for BOTH. 
BURBA SERVICE 


Box 1046 Dayton, Ohio 


ARE YOU GETTING THESE 6 FEATURES IN 
MANUSCRIPT SERVICE? 


Neat, accurate typing. 

Correct form and arrangement. 
Corrections in spelling, punctuation, etc. 
Carbon copy for your files. 

Marketing suggesticns (if requested). 
Prompt service. 


30 cents per thousand words, including carbon copy. 


N. T. PETERSON 
850 No. Occidental Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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NEW MAGAZINE Wants Stories 


AUTHORSHIP—Different, unique, outspoken. The truth 
about editors and publishers. No market reports or ‘‘how 
to sell’’ advice, but real instruction, frank criticism, strong 
stories, and good poetry by new writers. From editors we 
demand a chance for beginners. We buy short-stories, 
articles, poems. Sample copy for 3c stamp. J. A. MAL- 
LORY, editor. AUTHORSHIP, 2507 4th Ave., San Diego, 
Calif. 


The Author & Journalist 


Southern Sportsman, 1906 Speedway, Austin, Tex., 
sub-titled, “Voice of the Outdoor South,’ is an- 
nounced for appearance the early part of this summer. 
J. Austin Small, editor, writes: ““We want the very 
best there is in fact and fiction pertaining to hunting, 
fishing, and closely related subjects. Our policy will 
permit the publication of an ‘outside story’ occasion- 
ally, but primarily stories and articles savoring of the 
old South will be used. We contemplate running one 
humorous and one fiction story in each issue, the re- 
mainder to be interesting fact articles accompanied by 
suitable photos. Especially do we wish to run a story 
each month about hunting or fishing in Mexico, the 
West Indies, Central or South America. Stories and 
articles should not run over 2500 words; shorter 
lengths given preference. Give your stories punch, 
get them off to a quick start, and, above all, make 
them interesting. Watch details for authenticity; 
sportsmen know their sports. Rates made by arrange- 
ment with the author. If the magazine goes over, we 
intend to make it the best and highest-paying market 
for outdoor material in the country.” 

Mystery Adventure, formerly entitled New Mystery 
Adventures, is now published under the banner of Fic- 
tion Magazines instead of Pierre Publications. The 
address is Room 806, 120 W. 42nd St., New York. 
Stanley Hubbard, editor, writes: ‘‘Pseudo-scientific 
short-stories and novelettes with a love angle, and 
mystery and detective yarns, are used. Payment is at 
% to % cent a word, on or thirty days after publica- 
tion. He adds the note, ‘“We pay promptly!” which is 
a remarkable claim in view of the failure of the maga- 
zine to pay for some material published as far back 
as August, 1935. 

Terror Tales and Horror Stories, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York, Popular Publications magazines, are now 
published bi-monthly. 

Gay Book Magazine should be addressed at 201 N. 
Broad St., New York, rather than at Dunellen, N. J. 
The latter is the address of the printing plant, the 
former of the office where the magazine is edited by 
Wm. H. Kofoed. 

Young America, Eton Pub. Corp., 32 E. 57th St. 
New York, is not now in the market for short-stories, 
but considers serials of 15,000 to 18,000 words, with 
Western and adventure themes. Payment is on publi- 
cation, rates by arrangement, writes Louis A. Lang- 
reich, editor. 

Flight, formerly at 205 W. 15th St., Minneapolis, 
is now located at 910 S. W. Third St., Portland, Ore. 
It uses short-stories, articles, and essays up to 1200 
words, verse up to 36 lines, and 200-word fillers and 
news items. Payment is on publication at 1/4 cent a 
word for prose, according to Leland M. Beynon, editor. 


The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake 
City, organ of the Morman church, now edited by 
Richard Evans, calls for moral short-stories up to 
3000 words, serials of 30,000 words, articles of 2000, 
and essays of 1000 to 1500 words, as well as 4 to 30- 
line poems and fillers up to 3000 words. Out-of-door, 
domestic, social, religious, philosophical themes, and 
those with a youth appeal, are used. Payment is on 
publication at 14 cent a word. 

Wings, A Quarterly of Verse, 939 Woodycrest 
Ave., New York, has declared “a holiday on the ac- 
ceptance of new work,” and does not care to have 
poems submitted until September 15. 

The House of Youth, 516 Yonge St., Toronto, 
Canada, is a new quarterly magazine edited and pub- 
lished by Mabella Roen Garatt. It is intended for 
children from pre-school age through the ‘teens and 
uses stories, hobbies, games, poems, book reviews, 
““things-to-make”’ and do, and pictures. Rates of pay- 
ment not at hand. 
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The McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 345 Hudson 
St., New York, Seth T. Bailey, of the editorial depart- 
ment, writes: “We like our yarns as near 1000 words 
as possible. This length fits into a newspaper column, 
and when they run over that we have to cut them.” 

Reliable Service, P. O. Box 1930, Milwaukee, Wis., 
issuing syndicated features, writes: “We can use a 
great deal of material in the following scope: Oddi- 
ties of custom, ceremony, and strange accidents; cur- 
ious epitaphs; odd and coincidental names of people 
and business firms. At present we want especially 
oddities having any connection with the church or 
the Bible. Local directories and newspaper items fur- 
nish good material. Good rates paid for acceptable 
material.” The statement is signed by R. Eyrich. 


A new motion picture fan magazine, name to be 
released later, is announced by Radio Guide, 731 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, as the third member of the 
Radio Guide group. Ernest V. Heyn is the editor. 

Parade, a sophisticated quarterly, Architects Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, is announced by William J. Mc- 
Elwee and Charles Del Guidice. It calls for short- 
stories and articles of 2000 to 4000 words, and states 
that payment “is based on $50, more or less, accord- 
ing to who it is and what they have done.” 


Flying Aces, 67 W. 44th St., New York, (Magazine 
Publishers) has somewhat revised its requirements. 
Instead of air-war material, it uses modern air short- 
stories, 3000 to 6500 words in length, meaty and 
dramatically told fact articles, principally dealing 
with modern aviation, 500 to 3000 words, and modern 
and war photos. Aviation jokes, cartoons, and humor- 
ous verse, are considered, writes A. A. Wyn, editor. 
Payment is at 1 cent a word, photos $1 up, on publi- 
cation. 

Thrilling Wonder Stories, 22 W. 48th St., New 
York, new member of the Thrilling group, edited by 
Leo Margulies, calls for “Action adventure short- 
stories and novelettes, from 1000 to 10,000 words in 
length, with pseudo-scientific background. Payment 
is at 1 cent a word, on acceptance. 


The Literary Digest, 354 Fourth Ave., New York, 
is now under the editorship of Wilfred J. Funk, presi- 
dent of the Funk & Wagnalls Publishing Co. 

The Challenge, 161 Eighth Ave., N., Naskville, 
Tenn., issued by the Baptist Sunday School Board, 
reports a need for short editorials, 200 to 500 words 
in length. The periodical is edited for young people, 
17 years of age up, and pays 14 cent a word up, on 
acceptance. 

Current History Magazine, 229 W. 43d St., New 
York, has been sold by the New York Times Co., its 
publishers since 1914, to M. E. Tracy. The new own- 
ership will continue to emphasize facts; its articles 
will be written by trained observers near the scene 
of action and its objective will be to clarify and hu- 
manize cuirent history. 

Dynamic Adventures, 79 7th Ave., New York, of 
the Street & Smith group, is not buying at present, 
according to F. Orlin Tremaine, editor. 

Stackpole Sons, 250 Park Ave., New York, is a new 
book publishing firm headed by Gen. Edward J. 
Stackpole, Jr., publisher of the Telegraph newspapers 
at Harrisburg, Pa. William Soskin is executive editor. 
The firm will issue a general list of fiction, biography, 
economic, and sociological books. 


Discontinued—Sus pended 
Gang Magazine (Lincoln Hoffman Pubs.) New 
York. 
Tomorrow, New York. “Moved—left no address.” 


Real America, Chicago, has suspended publication 
for the summer. 


WE CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 

Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 


Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 
others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, 
John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, 
William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 
55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


A NEW SENSATIONAL COURSE! 


A new course in short story writing—entirely different 
from any ever offered. A TWO LESSON course for $10! 

If you are not satisfied with this course after the second 
lesson, YOUR MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED! All stories 
completed are offered to markets. Terms may be arranged. 
Write for further details. 


TWO LESSON COURSE 
3109 Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


If You Wish Sales Service - - - - 


For those readers who are more interested in making 
an immediate test of their manuscripts than in obtain- 
ing criticism and counsel THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
NALIST Sales Agency is maintained. 


It offers major advantages over the writer’s individual 
effort. First, it eliminates resultless and expensive sub- 
mission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
NALIST Staff examines each manuscript expertl 
— the background of its down-to-the-minute knowl- 
edge of magazines and their current editorial needs. 
If the manuscript is not considered salable, it is re- 
turned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion 


accompanies. 
If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered 
to magazines in an effort to accomplish a sale. When 


checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST makes settlements promptly, less 10% 
commission, minimum commission, $4. 

To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales 
Agency, you need only submit your manuscript with 
reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manu- 
script, 25 cents for each additional 1000) and return 
postage. 

The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, forlorn 
hopes, or material of limited appeal. Its services are 
offered for good fiction and articles. Address— 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


1837 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 
Send for free leaflet, ‘‘What Editors Want.” 
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| CAN HANDLE the 
work of a few more clients who are 
SERIOUSLY interested in earning 
money by writing. The kind of 
writers who really plan to make a 
business of writing. 


Do not assume you must be a pro- 
fessional. All | expect is that you 
are a potential writer, who will fol- 
low sound advice regarding how to 
offer editors the kind of material 
they WANT to buy. 


| have a plan which works. 
yours for a postal. 


It is 


DANIEL RYERSON 


Manuscript Sales, Exclusively 


644 West Garfield Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
15 Park Row, Suite 1230, New York City 


—FREE— 


50 name cards-—vellum or linen—with every order. 

Printed notepaper, 100 letterheads and 100 envelopes, R9e 

Kraft envelopes, 25 9%x12% and 25 9x12, $1. 

Typewriter paper, heavy weight, ‘sheets: 
Clover Bond, 85c; Hammermill Bond, $1.50. 

Printed mailing labels, 150 for $1; 250 for $1.50 

Remittance with order, 10% extra west of Rockies. 


THE HUDSON RIVER PRESS, Dept. D 
838 Riverside Drive, New York, N 
Individual needs met in stationery and printing. “ae invited. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Books, stories, plays and articles for submission in U. S 

and foreign countries. Personal representaiiun iu lead- 

ing literary centers of the world. Write for FREE de- 

tails of UNIFIED SALES PLAN, circular A-536. 
OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


4333 Castello Avenue Chicago, U. S. A. 


ED BODIN’S CORNER 


There are two kinds of Rejections: style rejection 
and mechanical rejection. 

The style rejection is a rejection of the author; the 
mechanical rejection merely singles a certain story as 
not quite right. 

Rewriting may save a mechanical rejection—but not 
so with a style rejection. Agents should not kid 
writers along by saying that rewriting or collaboration 
will make a style rejection salable. 

Should an editor tell you that your style is O. K., 
but your mechanics wrong—see Ed Bodin. Straight 
commission for professional writers; small charge for 
semi-professional or selected apprentice. 


ED BODIN—Author’s Executive 


151 Fifth Ave. New York City 


The Author & Journalist 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Macfadden Publications announce a “Short Rom- 
ance Contest.” Prizes will be paid for the fifty-three 
best true stories falling between 2500 and 4500 words, 
submitted before July 1, 1936. The prize schedule is: 
First prize, $1500; second, $1000; two third prizes, 
$500 each; four fourth prizes, $250 each; ten sixth 
prizes, $200 each; 35 sixth prizes, $100 each. “It is 
the story that counts, not literary craftsmanship. If 
your story has the romantic, human quality we seek 
it will receive preference. Do not be afraid to speak 
plainly . you are justified in describing fully 
and frankly any situation that has really happened. 

. Always disguise the names of the persons and - 
places appearing your stories.” More complete de- 
tails will be sent on application or will be found 
in current Macfadden magazines. Address manuscripts 
to Macfadden Publications Short Romance Contest, 
Dept. 26C, P. O. Box 490, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


Woman's Digest, 101 Hudson St., New York, uses 
only reprint material. An editorial announcement 
states that it will welcome articles suggested for re- 
printing. “‘Articles of pertinent interest to woman and 
short short-stories are wanted. The material may come 
from a local source or a publication of limited cir- 
culation. Do not send original articles.’’ Payment of 
$3 will be made for each accepted item, according to 
the announcement, which, however does not state 
what arrangements are made with the author of the 
work selected for reprinting, or with the periodical 
from which it is clipped. Syndicated material not 
considered. Woman's Digest also offers each month 
$25 for the best letter that lists ten subjects, which 
urgently concern the modern woman, with thirty-word 
(or less) descriptive remarks. Address Vital Questions 
Contest. A further prize of $10 is offered for each 
“Surprise Recipe’ printed. Recipes may be for soups, 
entrees, desserts, but do not include drinks. Each re- 
cipe must be new and not described or printed before. 
Address Surprise Recipes Department. 


Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York, announces four fellowships to unrecog- 
nized authors to be awarded annually. The awards 
will be $2500 each. They will be given to authors 
of published books whose work is outstanding for 
some quality of imagination, observation, literary 
skill, or other point of outstanding excellence. In the 
first year authors will be eligible who have had books 
published between May 1, 1935, and Sept. 1, 1936, 
the sales of which shall not have exceeded 5000 
copies before December 31, 1936. Selection will be 
made from a tentative list which publishers and liter- 
ary editors of newspapers and magazines of the coun- 
try will assist in preparing. The announcement states: 
“A very small percentage of the books published sell 
as many as 5000 copies, and where sales are below 
this figure, the total income of the author from the 
book would ordinarily be less than $1500 and would 
probably average a great deal under $1000. This sum 
would represent a return for the most wearing type 
of intellectual labor, usually extending, with con- 
scientious writers, over at least a year and often 
much more. The plan of the Book-of-the-Month Club 
Fellowships is directed, in some measure, to meet this 
ancient and persistent problem of the neglected author 
of talent.” 


Cornelia Meigs was awarded the $300 first prize in 
the recent Child Life story contest. Her story, “Fox 
and Geese,’ won out over 1200 entries. Miss Meigs 
is a well-known writer of children’s books and 
teacher of English composition and fiction writing at 
Bryn Mawr. 
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Sweetheart Stories, 149 Madison Ave., New York, 
is conducting an amateur writers’ contest. Prizes 
totalling $1500 will be awarded for best ‘first stories.’ 
The contest closes at midnight, June 30, 1936. “So 
far as we know, this is the first contest of the kind 
to be conducted by a pulp magazine, and we hope 
that it will serve to develop some fine talent in the 
field,” writes Helen MacVichie, editor. 


Robert M. McBride & Co. announces a prize con- 
test in connection with its recently published novel, 
“Marriage By Conquest’’ by Warwick Deeping. Ten 
awards consisting of $100 of cash prizes and addi- 
tional prizes of McBride books, will be given for the 
best answers to the following question: “If ‘Marriage 
By Conquest’ were to be made into a motion picture, 
what Hollywood personalities would you select to 
play the three main characters of the novel? Give 
reasons.” Answers are not to exceed 300 words, and 
must be mailed on or before June Ist. Winners will 
be announced June 10th. Address Robert M. McBride 
& Company, 116 E. 16th St., New York. 

Three European publishing concerns—Natur och 
Kultur, of Stockholm, Sweden; Johan Grundt Tanum, 
of Oslo, Norway, and Soderstrom and Company, of 
Helsingfors, Finland—have offered prizes of about 
$500, $250 and $125 for the three best book manu- 
scripts submitted on the following subjects: ‘Can an 
objective moral standard be set up in the present age? 
If so, on what can it be based?” Entries must be 
received by one of the above named concerns before 
January first, 1936 and may be written in Swedish, 
Danish, English, German or French. 

Life, 60 E. 42nd St., New York, offers $10 each 
for acceptable “hideosity” photos of the type used each 
month. Address Horrors Editor. 


Better Pictures, 132 N. Walnut St., Danville, IIl., 
will conduct three monthly prize contests. Awards 
(the amounts not stated) will be made each month 
for (1) the most outstanding newspaper picture of 
the month. Articles on how the pictures were taken 
will be paid for. (2) Prizes will be given for best 
amateur photographs each month. (3) Photogra- 
phers submitting the best pictures which tell an adver- 
tising story will be awarded prizes. 


GREETING CARD DEPARTMENT 
By Doris WILDER 


At last information, Hall Bros., Inc., Grand Ave. 
and Walnut St., at 26th, Kansas City, Mo., was inter- 
ested in reviewing Easter material. By the time this 
is published, however, it is probable that Mother's 
Day and Graduation greetings would be of more in- 
terest. Sentiments for the varicus Everyday occasions 
are always wanted. Hall Bros. offers a market not 
only for sentiments of general appeal not using 
limiting words such as “I,” “friend,” “love,” and 
“auld lang syne,” but also a market for greetings 
and such special titles as, ‘For My Sweetheart,” 
“To an Old Friend,” “Your Easter Birthday,”’ “For 
One Who Is Il,” “From Our House to Yours,” 
and “An Easter Thank You.” Relatives, including 
not only members of the immediate family but 
aunt, uncle, grandfather, grandmother, mother-in- 
law and cousin may be greeted. And don’t forget 
teacher, minister, priest, nun, doctor, nurse, etc. “Spe- 
cial title’ and “special person’ sentiments must be of 
exceptional quality to win acceptance because of the 
limited sales appeai. As a matter of fact, Hall Bros., 
while it is a market well worth cultivating, buys only 
the best of all types. Humorous and novelty ideas are 
very welcome with Miss Mary E. Johnson. This is 
the firm that has the rights to Mickey Mouse, Three 
Little Pigs, Popeye the Sailor, and other features 
adapted to greeting-card use. 50 cents a line. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


OFFERS 
BOOKS THAT HELP WRITERS 


A Writer Must Have Books to tell him: 


What editors want 

How to write what editors want 
What editorial requirements are 
How to meet them 

How to develop talent and technic 


BOOKS THAT WILL DO THIS ARE: 


THE WRITER’S BOOK, by James Knapp Reeve. 
An indispensable reference book. Contains infor- 
mation covering all matters pertaining to author- 
ship. Price $2.50. 

THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS, by Georges 
Polti. The standard guide for the identification 
of any and every plot. Makes available all mate- 
rial life offers. Price $1.50. 

EMOTIONAL VALUES IN FICTION WRITING, 
by James Knapp Reeve. Gives pertinent instruc- 
tions in character drawing and method of handling 
emotional situations with correct examples taken 
from the work of famous authors. Price 50c. 

TWELVE CARDINAL ELEMENTS OF SHORT 
STORY WRITING, by Agnes M. Reeve. A 
compact exposition of twelve important factors 
which, properly handled, make the sort of story 
editors will buy. Price $1.00. 

RHYMES AND METERS. A practical manual of 
verse making. Treats of rhyme, meter, forms. 
Price 75c. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Franklin, Ohio 


Typing — Revision — Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.” 

Careful typing (short stories, articles, plays, books), 50c 
per 1000 words. Prose revision (rearrangement of awkward 
phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, unintentional 
repetition, faulty punctuation and ineffective paragraphing), 
50c per 1000 words. Typing of verse, lc a line. Verse 
criticism, 3c a line. One carbon. 


AGNES C. HOLM 
Street 


1711-J Spring Racine, Wis. 


is a card file system for keep- 
ing up-to-the-minute record of 


AuthoRecord 
your markets, manuscripts sub- 


mitted, sold, returned, etc. Systematizes details of market- 
ing, saves time and postage. Designed by writer with ac- 
counting experience. Simple as A-B-C. 
waiting for it for years,’’ say successful writers. 
tive circular free. Usable samples for a dime. 


WYMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 661, Santa Ana, Calif. 


“We've been 
Descrip- 


REPUTABLE EDITORIAL SERVICE 


We make a conscientious effort to bring your work to the 
standard of editorial requirements. 


Reading of scripts FREE. Criticism 50 cents per thousand 
words, Revision $1.00 per thousand words, including specific 
advice for re-writing. 

Re-writing, including typing, $5.00 per thousand words, 
Special marketing rates offered. 


We also feature the preparation of original sermons, club 
lectures, speeches, essays, articles, for your own use and 
to your specifications, at $4.00 per thousand words. 


All work confidential. Write for circular. 
CONTINENTAL WRITERS AND 
SPEAKERS BUREAU 
W. A. BILLINGS, Director 
210 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Canadian Office: 
705 Railway Exchange Building, 637 Craig Street West, 
Montreal, Canada. 
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DON'T GROPE BLINDLY 


For Literary Success! 


Learn the truth about your talents. Can you really 
write?—or should you give up try ing? For nearly 
a score of years I have been writing and selling to 
magazines, newspapers and syndicates. I have held 
the highest editorial posts. And now I am helping 
others—showing beginning writers how to avoid 
the pitfalls that result in frustration and despair— 
how to take the short cuts that lead to literary 
fame and fortune. 


I CAN HELP YOU! Send me your stories, 
books, plays. I will read them for their sales possi- 
bilities. If they can be sold I’ll sell them. If not 
I’ll tell you clearly and competently what you must 
do to make them salable. 


I claim no magic powers. I claim only experi- 
ence and the ability to judge your story expertly 
and to criticize it constructively. My fees are low: 
50c per thousand words to 30,000, $20 flat above 
that, minimum $2. My work is done under a money- 
back guarantee. I help you or refund your fee. 


This is your opportunity. I have hundreds of 
eager markets for good stories. Send me your work 
today! A copy of my valuable booklet, “‘Some 
Common Faults of Beginning Writers,” will be 
mailed upon request. IT’S FREE. Address : 


Managing Editor 


Acme Literary Agency 
Drawer E, Station C 


ATLANTA - - - - GEORGIA 


TO ANY WRITER 


desiring MSS. Read 
and Criticised. 


by active author, $1 per thousand words 
or part thereof; minimum fee, $5. Only 
short stories and novels. 
ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN 
Reference, Who’s Who in America 
1051 Curtis St. Berkeley, Calif. 


WRITE STORIES THAT SELL 


Don’t let anyone tell you, ““‘The new writer has no 
chance.”’ Clients of mine—every one a “‘new writer’’— 
have sold to practically all markets, including Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Ladies Home Journal, Pictorial Review, Cosmo- 
politan, the action magazines, detective magazines, etc. 
One sold over $2,000 worth to one group last year. 
Many had novels published and plays produced. One 
had a musical comedy produced. 

use They Learned 


+4 Beca 
My Clients Sell . . HOW to Write to Sell! 
I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collaboration— 
Coaching. My own work appears in leading maga7‘nes. 
I do for myself what I offer to do for others. If you 
want to break in, or increase your sales, write for 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
119 Marion Bldg. Hollywood, California 


The Author & Journalist 


According to last announced plans, Donald D. 
Simonds will review Christmas and Valentine material 
for the George C. Whitney Co., 67 Union St., Wor- 
cester, Mass., during May. Clever word twists and 
amusing puns suggestive of novel illustration or of 
some attachment to the card seem to be most popular 
here, but wishes “‘just as sincere and warming as 
those of the past, yet expressed in words or phrases 
more acceptable to the present generation,” also have 
a place in the Whitney line. Sentiments may be from 
one to eight lines in length, but two-liners and four- 
liners are most popular. 50 cents a line. 

Sentiments submitted to Artcraft Greeting Card Co., 
142 Park Row, New York, were returned with the 
notation, ‘Firm bankrupt. R. J. Tuffee, Trustee, 157 
Chambers St., New York.” 

Material of A-1 quality for all seasons and occa- 
sions may be submitted to Blanche Glock of Stanley 
Manufacturing Co., S.E. Cor. Meigs St. and Monu- 
ment Ave., Dayton, O., although recent checks indi- 
cate particular interest in Everydays. “We are very 
much interested in snappy, humorous ideas, take-offs 
of popular songs, clever puns, etc., that lend them- 
selves to design,” said a recent editorial notation. 
“Anything of this kind you care to submit will have 
our immediate consideration.’ 50 cents a line. 

Gibson Art Co., 233-241 W. 4th Street, Cincinnati, 
O., is no longer in the market for free-lance con- 
tributions. 

Buzza Company, Craftacres, Minneapolis, Minn., 
answered a recent inquiry by stating that Easter, Val- 
entine and Mother’s Day material is of particular 
interest at this time, with Birthday and Convalescence 
wishes always welcome. Checks and return of manu- 
script held for many months indicate that the Buzza 
“planning board,’ which seems to make it impractical! 
for this firm to accept or reject sentiments as promptly 
as other companies do, is holding its spring session. 
50 cents a line. 


TRADE JOURNAL DEPARTMENT 


EpITED BY JOHN T. BARTLETT 


Geyer’s Topics, 260 Fifth Ave., New York, is the 
name of the combined Geyer’s Stationer and Business 

Equipment Topics. The latter publication was recently 
bought by Geyer’s Stationer, and combined with it. 
Articles on management and operation of business ma- 
chine and stationery stores are bought at $5 each, with 
payment on publication. Thomas Murphy, editor, re- 
quests that photographs be sent with all articles, if 
possible. 

The Executive Purchaser, 621 E. St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland, has been sold to Baffey Publishing Com- 
pany, 11 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Canadian Dairy & Ice Cream Journal, 122 Rich- 
mond St., W., Toronto, Canada, reports: “Ours is a 
technical publication covering a very specialized field 
and we have a large number of special contributors 
who supply us with all (and much more, indeed, than 
we can use!) the material we publish. We regret, 
therefore, we are not in the market for articles, photos, 
or material for any purpose.” Letter was signed by 
H. G. Skinner, B. Sc., editor. 

Phil A. Howard, Howard Publishing Co., 1911- 
1913 Conway Bldg., Chicago, announces that F. G. 
Pulley has succeeded Frank C. Petrine as managing 
editor of the American Paper Merchant and Paper 
Converters & Envelope Industry. 

The Cyclist, a new publication published and edited 
by Walter Bardgett, former writer, track official and 
cycling authority, will be published at 1775 Broadway, 
New York, beginning with May 1. 
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WHAT YOUR MANUSCRIPT FEE BUYS: 


IF SPENT WITH UZZELL, IT BUYS 


hundred colleges and universities ; 


Send for the free pamphlet, 


ADVICE from the only teacher of fiction who has edited an inportant magazine; 
INSTRUCTION from the author of “Narrative Techvique.”’ 


standard textbook in more than one 


GUIDANCE from a critic who is equally at home with popular and literary fiction or articles; 
ASSISTANCE from a critic who understands the psycho:ogical principles of fiction and who is able 
to help with your personal writing problems in addition to reading and marking your copy; 

Private coaching from an instructor in the country’s largest university. 
The fee is five dollars for any manuscript up to ten thousand words and one dollar above that. 
“How | Work with Writers.” 


Canadian Pacific Bldg. 


THOMAS H. 


UZZELL 
New York City 


Automatic Heat & Air Conditioning, 1900 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago, is interested only in stories on firms 
selling forms of automatic heat and air conditioning. 
Plumbing and heating stories are handled by W. W. 
Gothard, managing editor, Domestic Engineering, at 
the same address. 

Automatic World, 120 St. Louis Ave., Fort Worth, 
Texas, is now being edited by O. J. Branch. Tom 
Murray, former editor, has joined The Billboard, Bill- 
board Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, and is editing the coin 
machine department. 

Distribution & Warehousing, 249 W. 39th St., New 
York, has changed its editorial policy. Hereafter the 
publication will be edited not from the viewpoint of 
the warehouse industry, but from that of the national 
distributors who use warehouses—traffic managers, 
sales managers, distribution managers, or whatever 
the titles happen to be. Kent B. Stiles continues as 
editor. 

Paper Converters & Envelope Industry, 111 W. 
Washington St., Chicago, has advanced date of pub- 
lication to the first day of each month, making it nec- 
essary that all copy should be in the hands of the 
editor on the 25th of the month preceding date of 
issue. The American Paper Merchant, same address, 
has advanced date of publication to the 15th, and will 
require copy on or before the 8th of each month. 


National Bowlers Journal & Recreation Age is now 
located at 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago (formerly at 
360 N. Michigan Ave.). J. M. Luby, publisher, re- 
ports that 1 cent a word is paid upon publication for 
articles on bowling, billiards, softball, lawn bowling, 
and hockey. 

Toilet Requisites, 101 W. 31st St., New York, is 
now edited by Elmer Sheets, who describes the maga- 
zine as ‘“The class magazine for retailers of the bet- 
ter types of toilet goods including department stores 
and retail druggists with specialized toilet goods de- 
partments.” Mr. Sheets is in the market for features 
dealing with dealer helps and ideas and general news 
items. Payment is at 1 cent on publication. 

The Super Service Station, 435 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, will be removed from our next Quarterly 
Market List, at the request of H. S. Irving, president 
of the Irving Cloud Publishing Company, Publishers. 
Mr. Irving writes: “Please do not list any of our 
publications as being in the market for the purchase 
of any contributed material. We do not solicit con- 
tributions, and would rather not have them, because 
the percentage of acceptable manuscripts is less than 
1%.” The other magazines referred to are Jobber Top- 
ics and Boating Business. 

Southwestern Aviation, Fort Worth, Texas, has 
changed its name to Southern Flight. 


GOOD CRITICISM 


The only bargain .n criticism of a story or article in manu- 
script is that which returns to the writer the full value of 
the money invested by him. Criticism cannot always trans- 
mute a leaden story ‘rto gold, but it can, and should, point 
the writer to producing better work. For you and I sell 
what we write only when we become practiced in the con- 
scious art of writing what will sell. If this advertisement 
attracts you, please send tor my circulars. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 
(Manuscript Critic—Literary Adviser) 
Route 1, Hemet, Calif. 


New 
| Creation 


The latest and 
greatest of the 
famous Merriam- 
Websters — backed 
by a century of 
leadership and 
representing the 
highest modern 
scholarship. Just 
completed ata 
cost of $1,300,000. 
Twenty years 


parable dictionary. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 
Second Edition 


7600,000 Entries—122,000 Not Found in 
Any Other {Thousands of 
New Words 712,000 Terms Illustrated 
{Magnificent Plates in Color and Half 
Tone {Thousands of Encyclopedic Arti- 
cles 935,000 Geographical Entries 
113,000 Biographical Entries 1]200 Valu- 
able Tables {Synonyms and Antonyms 
73350 Pages 


See The New Merriam-Webster At Your 
Bookstore Or Write For Pamphlet 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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ICICI 


PLOTS—PLOTS—PLOTS—WITHOUT END 
In A Deck Of Cards! 


Plots by the Million ra 


“| have been trying out Deal 
a-Plot with some of my ad- 
vanced classes. We have devel- 
oped a number of excellent plots 
from the cards.”—Prof. Lynn 
Clark, U. of Southern Calif. 


“The Deal-a-Plot is so _in- 
genious and simple, so usable, 
that I was amazed. It seems 
such a wonderful value for the 
small sum of $1.’-—Mrs. Fran- 
cine Ashton, Termo, Calif. 


Let DEAL-A-PLOF help you to write better 
stories. 

In infinite variety DEAL-A-PLOT, the sensational 
new plot device, will answer for you such questions as, 
“What shall I write about? What striking characters 
can I bring together in my story? What new setting 
shall I select for my action? at is to be my prob- 
lem? What complications will carry my story for- 
ward? How shall I end it?” 

DEAL-A-PLOT is the simplest and most conven- 
ient mechanical plot-suggesting device on the market 
today. It is a deck of thirty-six cards, ingeniously ar- 
ranged, each containing a different selection of 52 
plot essentials. To use it, you merely shuffle and cut 
the cards. This operation, repeated according to in- 


STIMOPATOR 


No Two Alike 


“T have been running a series 
in Action Stories about a wild 
horse—have sold the 14th story 
on it—wanted to start the 15th. 
Had no idea on earth about it. 
Having my hero and my set- 
ting, dealt a card to get an 
opponent. In ten minutes I had 
a complete and satisfactory plot. 
Again thanks to Deal-a-Plot for 
a good idea—an inspiration. . . . 
= me you've hit on the 
vest thing  yet.”—Barry Sco- 
bee, Fort Davis, Tex. 


Two or more characters. 

Their descriptions or character traits. 

The setting. 

The plot problem. 

One or more complications. 

The climax—(or several crises and a climax.) 


The result, under the alchemy of the writer’s creative 
imagination, becomes a story plot. 


Each DEAL-A-PLOT deck is accompanied by full 
directions, in which C. F. Davis, the author, demon- 
strates the use and versatility of the cards by working 
out with their aid three complete story synopses—one 
for a Western Story, one for a Love Story, and one 
for a Gangster Story. 


: | Price, $1.00, postpaid 


SEND YOUR ORDER AT ONCE TO 


DEAL-A-PLOT DEPARTMENT, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Have You Creative Blindness? 


Creative blindness, fatal to most beginning writers, is inability to judge one’s own work. It 
arises as a writer’s reaction to his finished story is affected by his strong interest in the subject 
and the mental experience of putting to paper. The condition is common among novices, occa- 
sional among professionals. 


It is not necessary for creative blindness to overwhelm you. 

Work with The Author & Journalist Criticism Staff as a client. 

The Author & Journalist Staff is made up of men who are successfully devoting much of their 
time to the production and sale of literary material, ranging from verses and short-stories to 
books. These men ceased long ago to be trammeled by academic theory. They recognize that 
the objective in writing a short-story or novel is to produce something which sells, and is pub- 
lished and read. They realize that there are hundreds of practical considerations, taken as a 
matter of course by “‘insiders,’’ of which the novice is ignorant, yet which can readily be im- 
parted to him. 

They know that, for quick training, there is nothing to compare with a plan under which 
the student produces actual stories, putting his heart into them, then has these studied and 
analyzed by experts, who report in detail. 

Come into The Author & Journalist camp. Let us help you. The fast service of The Author 
& Journalist Criticism Department sends almost all manuscripts back to their writers within 
72 hours of their arrival in Denver. 

As Chief of the Criticism Staff, Willard E. Hawkins, founder and editor of The Author & 
ournalist, reviews all criticisms. It quite often happens that The Author & Journalist Staff 
is able - give last-minute tips on the manuscript market for the benefit of Criticism Depart- 
ment clients. 


The unique Progress Chart, which rates the fiction writer for each of NINETEEN WRITING 
FUNDAMENTALS, has been termed by many clients as itself worth the full cost of criticism 
service. At no extra cost, it forms a part of the complete criticism. 


All Author & Journalist criticisms are detailed. The only policy in force for length, or amount 
of critic’s time used, is that, irrespective of these, everything shall be done to hasten the prog- 
ress of the client toward actual sales. Methods by which manuscripts can be improved are 
pointed out, the most likely markets are suggested. 
CRITICISM RATES 
First 1000 words $2.00, then 50c a thousand up to 10,000 words; above 10,000, 
€ 40c a thousand. Return postage should accompany. Fees payable in advance. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
1837 Champa Street Denver, Colo. Li 
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